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Men think there are circumstances 
when one may deal with human be- 
ings without love, and there are no 
such circumstances. One may deal 
with things without love; one may 
cut down trees, make bricks, hammer 
iron, without love. But you cannot 
deal with men without tt just as you 
cannot deal with bees without being 
careful. If you deal carelessly with 
bees, you will injure them and will 
yourself be injured. And so with 
men. 
Leo Totsto1 
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O any student considering prep- 

aration for a position of respon- 
sibility and leadership in social work, 
the Announcement of Courses will 
be sent free upon request. The 
Bulletin will be found useful in 
mapping out a program of study 

and training for success in the 
varied fields of social en- 
deavor. ~. The winter 
quarter begins 
January 4. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 
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THE STUDENTS ENTER THE DISTRICT’ 


LEAH FEDER 
District Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


will illustrate beyond doubt the in- 

structor’s morning lecture on the 
digestive system. A district office of a 
family case working organization is not as 
controlled an environment as a laboratory: 
to find ten families in the district load who 
are suitable material to become projects for 
the students of case work classes is difficult. 
Having once found such presumably suit- 
able material, one is never certain that it will 
develop according to tradition. The busy 
district office has advantages over the ordi- 
nary laboratory, for the student is trained 
“on the job.” Its disadvantages include 
the inability of the training supervisor to 
produce “ perfect specimens ” as material for 
the students, and the resulting complications 
in correlation of field and classroom work. 
The plan which I am about to outline is 
based on a conception of the need of a closer 
correlation between the work of a district 
and a school of social work, particularly the 
courses in the department of family case 
work. Field work was to be a part of these 
courses, not an additional task, pleasant or 
unpleasant, as the case might be, added to 
an already full program. 


\ NY ten frogs in a biology laboratory 


gen at the 1925 Institute of Family Social 
rK, 





The district office was organized to meet 
the demands of such a plan. Two adjoin- 
ing districts were combined under one staff 
so that the larger case load, numbering about 
three hundred, might furnish ample student 
case material. To find families for eight to 
ten students, each of whom might carry four 
to seven cases before leaving the district, 
required a large range of possibilities, vary- 
ing always with the requirements of the 
particular students. On the other hand, a 
student leaving the district might turn over 
a few of his families to the next student, 
but usually most of them were handled by 
a regular visitor and new families drafted 
from that visitor’s case load for the new 
student. This interchange is made only 
when expedient, but of itself presupposes a 
large case load. Besides material for stu- 
dents to work upon, there must also be 
reading cases to illustrate the point under 
discussion in the classroom and in the dis- 
trict. 

The cosmopolitan nature of the districts 
thus combined made it particularly suitable 
for training. There would be little likeli- 
hood of monotony in a case load made up of 
thirty-two different nationalities. A variety 
of occupations and industries, the fringe of 
the theatrical rooming house center, together 
with the most crowded tenement houses and 
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a wealth of local resources, such as hospitals, 
clinics, churches, nurseries, and two large 
settlements, caught the imagination of the 
student from the beginning. The increased 
area covered by the double district, it was 
felt, could more easily absorb a group of 
students. One hospital would not find itself 
continually besieged by well-meaning but 
stumbling student workers; a single school 
principal would not be left wondering about 
self-conscious student visitors who asked 
for reports. As a matter of fact, the com- 
munity was not disturbed by the students ; 
several agencies again and again took extra 
time to explain their work in detail to in- 
quiring students and eagerly assumed their 
share in training when the plan was de- 
scribed to them. 

The staff of the district was enlarged to 
free the district secretary for student work, 
and an associate and assistant took over the 
supervision of the case working staff; but 
the district secretary continued to discuss 
difficult or unusual problems with the work- 
ers and kept in close touch with the families 
as the ultimate responsibility for the work 
in the district was hers. The enthusiasm of 
the staff for the training plan has been of 
untold value. It has helped the student 
to feel at home in the district. Casual chats 
about the district after hours, or at lunch, 
have led to an exchange of ideas between 
staff and student. The staff enjoys its share 
in the responsibility for teaching case work 
thus informally, is interested in the develop- 
ment of individual students and suggests 
quite often particular families which might 
be well handled by this student or that one. 
The staff has endured an often overcrowded 
office and with infinite patience has described 
the countless details of office routine to one 
student group after another. From the staff 
the students have caught the spirit of district 
work. 

The district secretary became a member of 
the teaching staff of the school on a half- 
time basis and the case work instructor in 
the school became a member of the district 
staff. This arrangement had to be kept 
flexible because the former was primarily a 
district secretary and the latter an instructor 
at the school. It was the chief factor, how- 


ever, in the common understanding of stu- 
dent problems which the two shared. When 
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students saw the instructor in the district 
and the district secretary in their school 
classroom, they quickly recognized the one. 
ness of classroom and field experience, 
Through staff meetings at the school, more 
especially through department meetings and 
discussions, the district secretary shared in 
the arrangements of content of future 
courses, programs of certain students, and 
problems of others. Through a somewhat 
irregular attendance at one seminar com- 
posed of vocational students and staff mem- 
bers in the family field, she continued her 





contact with the students who had been in | 


the district, rounding out her knowledge of 
their work through their participation and 
leadership in class discussion. She in turn 
was identified by the students as a member 
of the department through her contribution 
to the seminar. This strengthening of the 
district relationship to the school program, 
as a whole, has been very valuable. 


ew 


As the department meetings interpret the | 


plan of work for the district secretary, so 
the district connection of the school in- 
structor brings her into closer touch with 
the agency. Aside from her direct connec- 
tion with the student training itself, she 
brings to staff meetings an outsider’s point 
of view. She is familiar with the standard 
practice in other fields of case work or other 
cities, she is in touch with the latest experi- 
ments in case work and has access to the 
newest books. Her school point of view 
stimulates discussion and relates every-day 
practice to general principles and sound 
theory. Ideally she should carry a case 
load, but practically that has been difficult. 
Emergencies on her families will arise on 
just those days when she is busy at the 
school. As a substitute for her own case 
load she has supervised one of the more 
mature staff members and had opportunities 
in this way for active participation in case 
work. Material from these case records and 
conferences could be used in her classroom. 
The school catalogue outlines a course 
covering six quarters of three months each. 
The student takes two quarters of two days 
a week field work in a family agency. He 
may or may not wish to become a vocati 
student in the family field at the end of that 
time: hospital social service workers, chil- 
dren’s workers, community organization, 
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and psychiatric students have spent their 
prevocational quarters in the district. The 
third quarter of three days a week field work 
has been spent in an agency doing other than 
family case work—a hospital, psychiatric 
clinic, or a child placing agency. The 
student then returns to the family field for 
a solid quarter of field work uninterrupted 
by any classes and a last quarter of three 
days a week when he stresses the community 
and executive angle of the work. One quar- 
ter of solid school work follows. So many 
exceptions to this general scheme of training 
have occurred that it becomes a rule by 
reason of the exceptions rather than by rea- 
son of the practice. A student’s field work 
is adjusted with the help of his adviser 
according to his individual needs. 


In the training district we chose arbi- 
trarily to have a group of students who had 
had no social work experience and had re- 
cently graduated from college. Both the 
district secretary and the instructor hap- 
pened to like such virgin soil. A group 
roughly homogeneous as regards educational 
background and experience in this way could 
start at the same point and develop more or 
less at the same rate. Seeing tenement 
houses, meeting unemployment situations, 
realizing that a person of borderline intelli- 
gence looked much the same as one’s own 
friends, finding that social legislation, the 
panacea of all evil, was not enforced—such 
common new experiences generated a strong 
group feeling and encouraged free discus- 
sion which would not have been possible had 
any one of the group been more experienced 
than the others. With a slight revamping of 
the details of the plan one might begin with 
a more experienced, older group—provided 
there was here too homogeneous background. 


Ten students were assigned at the begin- 
ning of the term, but two dropped out of 
school, leaving eight, which has been found 
a satisfactory unit, large enough for group 
discussion yet not too unwieldy for individ- 
ual conferences with one supervisor. All 
the students were members of the instruc- 
tor’s classes in “ Method and Content of 
Social Case Work” during the time they 
were in the district. Required field work in 
a family agency has not always left students 
with a kindly attitude towards case work. 
We were as anxious to have vocational 
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students in other fields appreciate our point 
of view as we were to give our own voca- 
tional students a feeling of satisfaction in 
their chosen field. The aim of the courses 
and the district experience was to give a 
clear picture of social case work, not too de- 
tailed to be monotonous, but _ technical 
enough to furnish a sound background and 
the equally fascinating appeal of personality 
development. The district secretary and the 
instructor planned the course outline and 
field work outline together. Logically, one 
would begin at the beginning in a course on 
case work—from social history to investiga- 
tion, diagnosis, and then treatment, cover- 
ing case recording and other subjects along 
the way. Students in the district begin 
actual work on a simple treatment problem, 
working back to the diagnosis and condi- 
tional factors, and later investigating for 
themselves the sources from which we get 
our knowledge of conditional factors, in- 
cluding first and foremost the client himself. 
Practically the last assignment given to a 
student is a new case on which he is to make 
first contact and take a complete social his- 
tory. Since it seemed impossible from the 
nature of things to reverse the field experi- 
ence, the lectures were changed to conform 
as nearly as possible to the particular variety 
of experiences the student would be having 
at that time in the district. An acceptance of 
the theory of investigation in class went 
hand in hand with the doing of certain bits 
of investigation in the field on the students’ 
particular problems. They accept the theory 
because they find school reports helpful, 
relatives surprisingly willing to give advice, 
and employers a remarkable fund of knowl- 
edge; or they balk at the thought of “ pry- 
ing” or “snooping” and have to be led 
gently to a better understanding through 
their own experience. They try out the 
theory which they have heard discussed in 
class immediately and accept it because they 
find it holds true in experience. 

The second important point in the plan 
was the group conferences. At the begin- 
ning of each of the two days in the district 
the instructor, the district secretary, and the 
students met for an hour. The group con- 


ferences were jointly planned by the in- 
structor and the district secretary but con- 
ducted largely by the instructor. 


When- 





ever the subject had to do with the dis- 
trict, with the office management, or case 
procedure in the district, the district sec- 
retary would take the lead, but otherwise 
the school instructor led the discussion. The 
topic for the first group conference for the 
week was usually the subject of the week’s 
lecture, interpreted in detail through case 
presentation of a student’s own problem 
family, or further discussion. Besides this 
the students were given an opportunity at 
the second weekly conference to bring up 
their questions or difficulties about either 
classroom or field work. Since the student 
cannot carry a large case load himself, he 
becomes familiar with a variety of problems 
through cases of other students thus pre- 
sented and discussed. The group confer- 
ences were highly satisfactory, training the 
students in case presentation and discussion 
and answering a need different from that 
met by staff meetings which are more valu- 
able for the vocational student. 


After the instructor discussed the family 
social work movement generally and the im- 
portance of community backgrounds, the 
group conference covered a detailed descrip- 
tion of the district with the help of a map. 
The following quotations from the diary of 
other conferences shows their range and 
interest : 


The B case was put on the board and the 
student carrying the family asked to describe the 
oldest boy. The background and heredity were 
filled in and his failure to develop physically and 
emotionally in view of the syphilitic inheritance 
and other factors was made clear. The confer- 
ence was to bring out the importance of a full 
knowledge of all antecedent history before any 
understanding of the immediate situation could 
be gained. 

A social history was discussed. The discussion 
centered around the arrangement of material. Is 
a chronological, developmental history preferable 
to a history with topics grouped according to the 
logical course of the interview? 


When the instructor was covering the 
content of social case work in the classroom, 
discussing definite types of problems such as 
health, behavior, and mental difficulties, 
group conference followed that lead: 


Presentation of a tubercular family with em- 
phasis on the organization of community re- 
sources for the care of two tubercular children. 
Since the family were Porto Rican, nationality 
background, especially in connection with the 
health situation, was emphasized. 
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Mental case of a man and woman who were 
non-residents, likely to become dependents and 
therefore eligible for transportation to their own 
state, was presented by the student handling the 
case. Points discussed: 

(1) A simple statement of problems that 
might be given a business man interested, 

(2) The more technical diagnosis of the situ- 
ation. 

(3) Suggestions for treatment, leading to a 
discussion of the need for a diagnosis 
of mental condition and the symptoms 
which indicated mental disorder. The 
plan for deportation through the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and State Board 
of Charities. 

(4) A discussion of the function of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 


The less formal discussions which the 
students themselves initiated were even more 
stimulating. 


The discussion centered around the district's 
relation to the community. The district secretary 
outlined various community contacts and the dis- 
trict committees, emphasizing the method of or- 
ganization of a community through the contacts 
of individual cases; the importance of simple 
people understanding our work, janitors, grocers, 
etc., and the part of each student in bringing a 
knowledge of the work to the community and 
bringing the community into the work was dis- 
cussed. One of the students felt that although 
professional workers did concentrate on com- 
munity organization there was not within any 
New York neighborhood the great consciousness 
of oneness that one found in smaller towns or 
European communities. 


Discussion of records. Records of four stu- 
dents were read with one or two significant ele- 
ments of style noticed. The points brought out 
were the omission of insignificant detail and un- 
important reactions of clients, clear cut and 
concise description of behavior, too much of the 
mechanics of interviewing, how to get away from 
a staccato style. 


A discussion of rewards to children for health 
habits, leading to various associations and stimuli 
under which health habits were formed and psy- 
chological resources which could be used in place 
of rewards. 


Discussion of masturbation on the basis of stu- 
dent’s particular problem. How does one ap- 
proach a child who is masturbating but who does 
not know that the visitor has this information? 
How should one talk to a child about such a 
problem? 


The students’ own enthusiastic comments 
were indicative of the place of these confer- 
ences in their development. 

The supervision of the case work of the 
student was done by the district secretary 
because of her ultimate responsibility for 
treatment, because of the necessary inter- 
change of cases from staff to student and 
student to staff and because the district sec- 
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retary is in closer touch with the staff and 
community and supervision is thus more 
flexible. Students in a particular district 
should be supervised by one person, other- 
wise some may feel that they are having 
more careful and experienced attention. The 
slight differences of approach on the part of 
several supervisors may be misinterpreted as 
differences in policy. Each student has indi- 
vidual daily conferences with his supervisor, 
averaging an hour and a half a week at the 
beginning and taking less time as the student 
adjusts himself to the work. With pre- 
yocational students, diaries of their work 
were of variable quality but on the whole 
seemed to justify their use. These diaries 
were used as a basis for individual and 
group conference. Frankness on the super- 
visor’s part through her plain-spoken criti- 
cism of the student’s work encourages the 
student to be equally frank about his experi- 
ences and attitudes. Failures or success are 
analyzed in particular instances to show 
causes. The larger implications of the day’s 
work are brought out. Personal problems 
that have a bearing on the work, such as dif- 
ficulty in approaching adults, discouragement 
over slow results, poor record writing are 
thrashed out. Regular work habits are dis- 
cussed and modifications suggested. The 
supervisor has an opportunity to give to the 
student her own case work point of view and 
to develop in the student an appreciation of 
people as individuals through their history 
and community relations and a sense of the 
participation of the client, community, and 
worker in the slow process of treatment. 

A running diary of each student is kept 
by the district secretary so that, at the end 
of the quarter’s field work, reports may be 
easily compiled. Conferences are no innova- 
tion in training but when two days a week 
are given over entirely to students and a dis- 
trict secretary has one conference after 
another during that time, it is possible to 
realize how necessary a part of a student’s 
development long and uninterrupted confer- 
ences may be. 

The student starts with a case analysis and 
then takes a simple treatment case where the 
investigation is practically done. Then he 


begins a simple investigation, leading up to 
a treatment problem, working into more 
comprehensive and difficult situations until 


he is able to grasp the whole social history- 
investigation process. The real emphasis 
throughout is not teaching him to “take a 
first interview” but to understand the im- 
portance of social history. The same plan 
follows with the diagnostic process and the 
arrangement and recording of material. 
Subjects like contacts and relationships with 
other agencies, relief, community problems, 
and so forth, inevitably occur through both 
quarters and are handled as they arise. The 
correlation between district and classroom 
work is especially close at the beginning. 
Even this is all too little to clarify the few 
simple projects out of the chaos of a new 
experience. As the student gains a certain 
confidence, the instruction becomes more in- 
dividual and thoroughgoing, remembering 
always that training takes the tone and color, 
both at group and individual conferences, 
from the student’s characteristics rather 
than from a pre-arranged plan. 

At the present time the district secretary 
is trying to interpret the administrative side 
of district work to a small group of voca- 
tional students in the family field who have 
had considerable experience. Their field 
work is correlated with their vocational 
seminar which the district secretary attends 
when possible. They spend three days a 
week in the district and have one weekly 
group conference of their own at which have 
been discussed budget making, the recruiting 
and use of volunteers, the monthly report, 
the technique of case presentation, and the 
financial basis of the society. They partici- 
pate in the district as staff members rather 
than as a separate student group, attend staff 
meetings, district committee meetings, com- 
munity meetings, assist in making out statis- 
tical reports, monthly estimates, appeals for 
funds, and office management. The com- 
munity aspects of case work are much more 
strongly emphasized. Their case load is 
heavier to make them feel somewhat the 
pressure of work of a regular visitor and to 
help them to learn to carry responsibility. 
They must plan more carefully, choose be- 
tween what is important and unimportant 
and accept the general run of case intake. 
Such training fits more naturally into a voca- 
tional quarter or quarters and gives the 
student a sense of progress even though he 
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remains in the same organization. He has a 
sound case work basis before he takes an 
active part in the complicated and often con- 
fusing district organization. 

This particular training district has proved 
the necessity for a close relationship between 
a district supervisor and a class instructor 
and the value of correlation of field and 
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classroom work. Only through the reorganj- 
zation of the district staff was the district 
secretary free to give sufficient thought to 
these experiments in student training which 
mark a beginning in the clarifying of our 
philosophy on training rather than a method 
of procedure which will be adaptable in any 
organization. 








BEAUTY AND CASE WORK' 


ETTA M. HAMILTON 
Case Supervisor, Grand Rapids Family Service Association 


E found in a recent camera club 

\ \ exhibit a picture entitled “A Wee 

Garden.” It showed the roofs of 
a ramshackle over-store tenement with the 
familiar clothes lines and rickety stairways. 
The center of the picture was an open win- 
dow in an upper story with slimsy curtains 
fluttering, and on the window sill three little 
blossoming geraniums potted in tin cans. All 
that tenement dweller’s eager desire for 
freshness and beauty were symbolized in 
those sturdy little blossoms. Perhaps that 
amateur photographer in his search for 
beauty of composition had been sensitive to 
an instinct for loveliness in others which is 
too often missed by the social worker—who, 
of all people, should be a specialist in such 
discoveries. 

Frequently we plan an ideal piece of case 
work. We work out the finest technique 
for carrying out the plan. Everything is 
ready : the family or individual is apparently 
responsive; the resources seem fruitful; the 
social worker is all enthusiasm and does her 
best work—but the plan fails. What was 
wrong? Often, in making our plans, we 
overlook the intangible, the illusive, the less 
obvious assets and liabilities with which we 
have to work. 


A plan for helping a family out of debt and 
managing their income seemed an excellent one 
and the thirteen-year-old daughter, who was very 
much of an influence in the home, promised to 
do her share. The young social worker called 
at the home time and again and left each time 
feeling that here was a perfect plan and a perfect 
family to carry out the plan successfully. One 
day, however, when she arrived at the home, she 
found the mother and daughter quarrelling bit- 
terly. The daughter had developed some time be- 


*Given at the 1925 Institute of Family Social 
Work. 


fore an alarming love for pretty clothes. Some. | 


thing “stylish” was her talk from morning to 
night. The mother had tried to satisfy the de- 
mands, at the same time keeping the news of her 
daughter’s extravagant taste from the visitor. It 
had been a difficult task, managed only by changing 
some of the items in the weekly budget. On that 
particular morning the daughter was demanding 
a pair of “two-toned shoes with high heels.” 
The mother had flatly refused and both were 
quite unhappy when the visitor arrived. The 
child was defiant and on the defensive. Seizing 
the opportunity the visitor was able with tact 
to satisfy the girl’s eagerness to follow the mode 
and to make it an object lesson in good taste and 
in economic as well as aesthetic values. 


In another case the visitor did not discover an 
interest in things aesthetic and because of her 
failure to do so delayed the process of construc- 
tive development. In spite of the failure, Mr. 
Kaplinski eventually worked out his own salva- 
tien (and incidentally the well-being of his 
family) by using his one asset. Mr. Kaplinski 
drank from morning until night and from night 
until morning. His wife and six children were 
pictures of despair and poverty, but Mr. Kap- 
linski, although he resented any interference re- 


garding the care of his family, would not stop 


drinking. He had lost job after job, he had 
served a term, he had been evicted, but all of 
these activities were of no avail. Perhaps a 
score of social workers representing as many 
agencies had tried to make a new man out of 
Mr. Kaplinski and failed. 

After prohibition went into effect, Mr. Kaplin- 
ski stopped drinking, not because he wanted to 
but because he had no job and no money to buy 
the liquor—for it had become suddenly very 
expensive. Mr. Kaplinski when sober was not 
lazy. He found a job and with his first pay 
bought some brushes and “oils.” The following 
Sunday he painted on a smooth board which he 
found an Indian girl sitting by a moonlit river. 
It was when he proudly showed it to the visitor 
that she discovered Mr. Kaplinski’s aesthetic 
appreciation. As a child on his father’s bit of 
land in Russia, he had a desire to “draw.” His 
father called it nonsense, so he could indulge 
only occasionally. After he came to America, 
he had always intended to “draw” but the com- 
panionship and cheerfulness of the saloon had 
taken all his time. He began going there first 
because it contrasted so completely with the dull- 
ness of his early life. 
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Mr. Kaplinski painted continuously in his spare 
time. Most of his pictures were copied from 
stcards which he bought by the dozen. On 
undays the family went fishing and Mr. Kap- 
jinski painted their pictures in the open. The 
pictures were crude, to be sure, and it was too 
late for it to seem wise to develop his talent 
along that line, but the visitor encouraged him 
to make articles of furniture, at which he was 
very adept. First a new toy, a chair, and later 
a library table and victrola cabinet were added 
to the home, which began to present an attrac- 
tive appearance. The visitor was not slow in 
making use of this phase of Mr. Kaplinski’s per- 
sonality (when it came to her notice) and her 
appreciation of something that was intimate and 
undeveloped had much to do with a growing self- 


respect. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bacon had been known to the 
family agency only a short time, but from the 
first their situation looked hopeless. Mr. Bacon 
worked hard but Mrs. Bacon seemed to let the 
money slip through her fingers. Her house was 
untidy and run-down at the heels. Mrs. Bacon 
seemed almost apathetic. One day, after several 
visits, the visitor asked Mrs. Bacon if she had 
ever kept house on a budget. (She had not ap- 
proached the subject before because it seemed 
so useless.) But Mrs. Bacon’s response was 
immediate. She told the visitor that sometimes 
her house got on her nerves. She had tried and 
tried to do differently but always seemed to fail, 
though her ambition had been before her mar- 
riage to have a perfect household. 

With a few instructions in budget making she 
soon became quite an expert in managing. She 
accepted new recipes as one might bank notes. 
Her progress was almost unbelievable. The art 
of household management was the particular 
beauty which she desired and it was the beauty 
which opened up a new life and helped her to 
enjoy other beauties. 


An unrealized desire for a flower garden and 
chickens was the door through which Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen and the six children were brought 
into happiness and better living. 

Mrs. Allen was neurasthenic and so disagree- 
able that even her patient husband finally rebelled. 
The little Allens also rebelled by being as unruly 
as their mother was disagreeabe. All reasoning 
with her had failed. It looked to the visitor as 
though there would be a broken family in a few 
months. Considering the condition of the home, 
it almost seemed as though it might be better 
for the children to be away from their parents. 
But with the discovery of her unfulfilled desire, 
new hope was inspired. A few baby chickens 
from Woolworth’s were presented to Mrs. Allen 
and were carefully housed in the crowded yard. 
The effect was immediate. Because they were 
cunning and helpless her thoughts were turned 
away from herself, and for the first time in 
months she found some fun in planning for the 
future. A flower garden was the next acquisi- 
tion; a pretty dress for Annie, white curtains at 
the window led, by logical steps, to a desire to 
save for still more attractive surroundings. 
Almost before the visitor knew it, they had pur- 
chased a lot in an attractive suburb. Because 


of the confidence inspired by their period of 
steady growth, an interested board member ar- 
senaed a loan which made possible a comfortable 
ouse. 
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When they moved into the new community, Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen joined a nearby church. Soon 
Mrs. Allen began a an interest in the com- 
munity that was just developing and became a 
regular attending member of the mothers’ club. 
One cannot tell just where, along the line, Mrs. 
Allen dropped her attitude that the world owed 
her a living, and substituted a desire “to do her 
share,” but somewhere it happened. Gradually 
she learned, what appeal to her reason had failed 
to teach her, that her happiness was of her own 
making. She became in her way quite a philoso- 
pher. The little Allens were bright and reflected 
the attitude of their parents and it would be hard 
to find a happier or better disciplined group of 
youngsters. 


These are just a few examples to show 
how an aesthetic sense lying dormant in a 
client has, when developed and satisfied, been 
the means of opening a door to worlds 
hitherto unexplored. What the ultimate re- 
sults will be, one can only imagine. They 
will depend upon the ability of the individual 
to nurture his aesthetic plant after its growth 
has been well started, and upon the depth of 
the roots—for surely a sense of beauty 
which must be continually starting a new 
growth is not the real thing. 

The social worker probably touches almost 
as many lives intimately as the pastor and 
it is an opportunity and a responsibility 
which cannot be too seriously estimated. One 
new worker with a fine appreciation for 
personalities said she felt like thanking her 
clients for letting her come. That is one 
extreme, but a far more commendable one 
than the attitude of the worker who expects 
a demonstration of gratitude from her 
clients. There is a middle ground which 
enables the social worker to realize that her 
clients do compliment her in revealing their 
problems and permitting her to plan for 
their solution while she in turn endeavors 
to serve them with a keen, sympathetic in- 
telligence. 

One individual must be a stimulation to 
another individual before a confidence can 
be gained or given. There seems to be no 
name by which we can call the subtle, illusive 
thing that makes Mrs. Brown talk freely 
to one visitor, when she will not permit 
another visitor to enter her home; or why 
the second visitor becomes Mrs. Sopolew- 
ski’s best friend when she will not ask the 
first one to be seated. Our clients are not 
very different from our acquaintances, and 
no one has yet been able to tell why we 
choose some for our personal friends while 
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others, equally attractive, intelligent, and 
cultured, bring from us no response. In 
order, therefore, to discover and use these 
more spiritual factors of personality in a 
client, the worker must be intuitive and im- 
personal. If she is it will not take long for 
her to know whether or not she is successful 
in her contact ; and if she is not, after every 
possible approach has been tried, she will 
be willing for another visitor to take her 
place. 

The next step after the contact is made 
is to endeavor to know, as far as possible, 
the interests that have absorbed the client’s 
attention. It would also seem vastly im- 
portant to know the traditions and preju- 
dices of the family or race—especially of 
the foreign-born. Such a knowledge would 
lead to the quick discovéry of personal am- 
bitions and bents. Whether these be gar- 
dening, music, painting, pretty clothing, 
books, household decoration, or the more 
simple art of orderly housekeeping, they are 
beauties that will bring new light and life 
into sordid households. 


To use beauty as an aid in case work, the 
visitor must have an appreciation of the 
beautiful and be able to see it in the most 
unexpected places. Finding it is only a 
beginning, for it is a very difficult thing to 
cultivate and often, it will seem, its growth 
has stopped. The practical business and 
worries connected with feeding and clothing 
several children on a meager income, con- 
fronting a mother day by day, is not con- 
ducive to an over-night growth of aesthetic 
appreciation. And it takes patience, tact, 
resourcefulness and faith to convince a 
father digging in the ditch all day that his 
child needs music lessons. But it can be 
done. The visitor must be able to approach 
on their own ground, carefully avoiding any 
suggestion of superiority on her part. To 
guide one’s activities so carefully that the 
client is aware only of a new joy in a better 
understanding of himself and his ability is 
indeed a true art. 


Ways and means for stimulating a desire 
to develop the inner life are many and varied 
and depend entirely on the resourcefulness 
of the worker. Perhaps in the use of no 
other resource is it so necessary for the 
visitor to give of her self unreservedly and 
to draw upon her own storehouse of 
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aesthetic interest, native and cultivated, and 
interpret it to those whose experiences have 
been so limited. 

Nor are case workers the only ones who 
do case work. The social worker is often 
in danger of forgetting that social work was 
done long before charity organizations 
sprang into being. Methods can be learned 
frequently from those outside of the pro- 
fession and very often from the clients 
themselves. One wife, very clever in 
handling a stubborn husband who objected 
to everything on general principles, wished 
to give her boy who had shown unusual 
ability violin lessons, but she knew if she 
suggested it to her husband he would imme- 
diately forbid it. In order to gain his in- 
terest she began by reading articles in a 
very casual way about boy violinists. She 
coached William to tell before his father of 
the musical activities at school and how eager 
the children were for it. For several weeks 
the strategy went on. One day the father 
suggested that he thought William should 
have as good a chance as other children and 
wanted him to begin taking violin lessons, 
The mother invented a few objections but 
the father “won” his way, feeling very 
proud that he had furnished the idea. 

As new problems and new situations arise 
year after year, one becomes convinced that 
human life, when the superficialities are 
brushed aside, is pretty much the same. It 
is a sliding scale and one is up and another 
down just as his environment and heredity 
happens to be. We can all remember our 
first experience at the theater, how “ chills” 
crept up and down our spines when the 
orchestra began to play, but we forget that 
Mrs. Riley who has never been in a theater 
would be just as thrilled at forty as we were 
at ten. It is easy to fall into the error of 
being merely sympathetic but not completely 
understanding. 


Something of this sort happened with stolid, 
uncouth Mrs. Henderson who had been receiving 
material assistance for some time and on the 
whole considered herself lucky to be so well 
cared for. Then one morning the visitor found 
her discontented and unhappy. It was easy to 
sympathize with her, for her trouble was serious, 
but when the visitor asked what would bring 
her the most pleasure right then, her reply was, 
“T’d like to see a Shakespeare play. I found a 
book of them years ago in some rubbish. I have 
been reading them ever since, but I never saw 
what they looked like.” Perhaps Mrs. Hender- 
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son would rather have had a gallery seat to 
Midsummer Night's Dream than a new fire-back 
to her kitchen range, and who can say how much 
more good it would have done her. 

The call of our age is for self-expression. 
From the nursery school to the graduate 
school we hear the same demand. Individuals 
must not be blighted and desire for beauty 
must be satisfied—some say even to the 
sacrifice of time-honored conventions. Case 
work, with its philosophies of individualiza- 
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tion, must make its contribution to the social 
evaluation of forms of beauty and means of 
obtaining it and, more concretely, in our own 
field of service to the maladjusted. It must 
break the shell placed around the individual 
by misfortune, ignorance, and an ill-ordered 
economic world. To break that shell and 
foster the growth of the most sensitive sides 
of personality is the case worker’s part in a 
re-evaluation of life. 








SOCIAL WORKERS AND EDUCATION ON 
THINGS MEDICAL 


CONSTANCE BELL WEBB 
Director of Social Service, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland 


which the social worker is allied that 

has for her a more personal appeal 
than the medical profession. To the aver- 
age worker anything pertaining to medical 
questions has a fascination: I do not know 
whether it is because the use of long Greek 
names which we may “ get off” in a con- 
versational way to our friends has a highly 
professional dash, or whether, as I suspect, 
it is the deeply rooted appeal of the sick 
patient himself and our desire to know all 
we can about his disease. It is not at all 
unlikely that both factors have their influ- 
ence. But, however that may be, there is 
an unquestionable propensity on the part of 
the average person to pick up medical catch 
phrases, disjointed bits of information, 
patching them together as best may be into 
sometimes very peculiar conclusions. 

We need have but superficial contact with 
the medical profession (or any other for 
that matter) to realize that it is made up of 
individuals any two of whom will on occa- 
sion interpret the same facts in very dif- 
ferent ways. As a matter of fact any one 
of the profession may apparently differ with 
himself at times in a way somewhat confus- 
ing to the unfamiliar lay person. As social 
workers we should more easily understand 
this tendency than we often do. I suppose 


T esicn is perhaps no profession with 


there are no professional people who have 
more use for the subjunctive mood than we 
social workers ourselves. We are not always 
able to determine and label a problem to the 
satisfaction of everyone, even ourselves, if 
we be honest. 


Two social workers faced 


with the same case will seldom agree fully. 
It is reasonably certain they will not use the 
same terminology in describing it. More 
than that, our own conclusions are, often 
of necessity, not clear cut. So much de- 
pends on circumstances and on that intangi- 
ble personality which after all “ we see but 
through a glass darkly.” With this back- 
ground one would expect social workers to 
be the most sympathetic and understanding 
of co-workers with the physician. Too often 
we are not; and when that is so there is, I 
think, just one reason—we have not enough 
authoritative knowledge of medical ques- 
tions. We have been allowed too freely to 
pick up stray gleanings of information aug- 
mented by what have seemed to us authori- 
tative statements from Dr. So-and-So, and 
without let or hindrance we have drawn our 
conclusions. These we often transmit to 
eagerly receptive co-workers, who take our 
statements without question perhaps because 
of our longer experience and apparent sure- 
ness. 

It is to be remembered that none of this is 
intentional. No social worker consciously 
is satisfied with a half truth. The sad part 
of the story is that we really do think we 
know. I should hesitate to make these state- 
ments if I myself had not at one time and 
for a considerable period been a general case 
worker with only the average opportunity to 
acquire medical knowledge, and if I had not 
then been for over five years in close touch 
with the medical profession and with the 
social workers from various agencies ear- 
nestly trying to co-operate with the physi- 
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cian. The natural question is, how can the 
situation be remedied? In the busy clinics 
of an out-patient department where the 
social worker has her chief opportunity for 
meeting and discussing medical questions 
with reputable physicians, the doctor does 
not feel that he has the time to devote to 
lengthy explanations. He must too often 
take for granted much more knowledge than 
is fair, and this is often the source of much 
of the disjointed and unrelated jumble of 
facts with which the social worker is 
equipped. 

It is obviously impossible for social 
workers as a group to take a pre-medical 
course which might put them in a position 
to talk with ease and freedom with doctors 
on all kinds of cases. It is even undesir- 
able. It is not the concern of social workers 
to know the other professions. It is our 
responsibility, however, to understand them. 
I take it there is a vast difference. 

With the fuller appreciation today of the 
integral relationship between physical ills 
and social conditions, it is no longer possible 
for social workers to adopt a laissez-faire 
position and, having taken a client to a physi- 
cian, proceed to leave the patient and the 
cure in his hands alone. To begin with, the 
physician will not let us. He recognizes 
that we have a part to play. He, perhaps, 
does not know the detail by which we may 
do our work any more than we know what 
special means he may use as the case 
progresses. But if each knows enough about 
the profession of the other to talk together 
intelligently and above all to trust each other, 
the patient will be helped; otherwise he will 
not. Each must have enough understanding 
of fundamentals to be able to exchange per- 
tinent information and assimilate the facts 
exchanged. Beyond those fundamentals 
many details in both professions are con- 
stantly changing. What was considered 
good technique in social work a decade ago 
appals the worker in training now. The 
methods of even a year ago have been so 
modified as greatly to affect our treatment. 
Each new experiment in the laboratories is 
a potential reversal of method in the clinic. 
We cannot hope to follow one another’s 
work in detail but we must, it seems to me, 
follow and understand changes in principle. 


With the physicians so fully absorbed in 
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their own work, we cannot look to them for 
the initiative in developing this understand- 
ing of their work by others. However, they 
will not hesitate to explain fully and in de- 
tail anything that the medical social worker 
with whom they are working every day at 
close range may ask them. They know her 
background, they can fit their time to hers 
and often welcome a discussion of interest- 
ing points with her at odd times. Through 
just such a relationship a course in the 
social aspects of disease was begun in one 
of the clinics of Lakeside Dispensary and 
because it proved so valuable to the medical 
social workers was thrown open and de- 
veloped to meet the needs of other case 
workers in the community. 

Because, however incomplete it may be, 
we feel that it does provide a basis for an 
intelligent grasp of the fundamentals of 
which I have been speaking, the outline is 
given here in brief form. These two courses 
are given by certain of the Dispensary visit- 
ing physicians. 


First Series: (Required before the second series 
may be taken.) 

Medicine, 11 lectures. Elemental facts about 
the anatomy and physiology of the circulatory, 
respiratory and digestive systems; the diseases 
affecting these parts, such as pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, Bright’s disease, and heart disease, dia- 
betes, etc.; home care by relatives and social 
agencies. 

Surgical Technique, 1 lecture. Technique of 
sterilization and application of aseptic tech- 
nique. Operating rooms at Lakeside shown to- 
gether with several of the more important in- 
struments and linens used in operating. (While 
this lecture has no direct social application it 
acquaints the social worker with that part of 
the hospital care of patients which she never 
sees, and helps her in talking with prospective 
patients among her clients.) 

Pediatrics, 6 lectures. Principal diseases of 
infancy and childhood. Work of the nutrition 
classes, goitre and cardiac clinics. Posters and 
lantern slides. 

Contagious Diseases, 3 lectures. Most com- 
mon contagious diseases and the rules and pre- 
cautions necessary in handling them; protection 
by vaccination, inoculation, etc., against small- 
pox, diphtheria, scarlet fever and typhoid. 


Second Series: 

Dermatology, 4 lectures. Diseases of the 
skin; the réle of syphilis in the social welfare 
of patients; Wassermann and other tests; indus- 
trial skin affections. Lantern slides. 

Nose, Ear and Throat, 1 lecture. Diseased 
tonsils, adenoids and other diseased conditions 
of the upper respiratory passages and their re- 
lation to malnutrition in children. 

Eye, 2 lectures. Faulty vision and correction 
with glasses; artificial eyes; and diseases of 
the eye, including trachoma. Lantern slides. 
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Gynecology, 4 lectures. Principal diseases of 
women e manner in which they may in- 
capacitate them for work. Gonorrheal disease 
in men and in women with its bearing on the 


social problem. 
Obstetrics, 2 lectures. Prenatal care of the 
expectant mother; the mechanism of delivery 


and postpartum care. 
Surgery, 3 lectures. Chief and most frequent 


surgical diseases. Discussion. 

Orthopedics, 3 lectures. Problem of deform- 
ity; its influence on the capacity of the indi- 
vidual for work; the most important diseases 
leading to deformity; their medical and social 


’ treatment. 

Neuro-psychiatry, 4 lectures. Mental de- 
ficiency, mental testing, neurosis, early mani- 
festations of mental disease, organic disorders, 
etc., with their medical and social treatment. 
Concrete problems. 


Any lecture course, however full, will 
never completely cover the needs of the gen- 
eral case worker, who must meet the indi- 
vidual social problems resulting from physi- 
cal maladjustments and through advice and 
assistance help to alleviate or cure them. In 
each individual case the disease will be either 
totally different or in a different stage. 
There will be a difference between the resist- 
ance of one individual and that of another. 
All of these differences will of necessity vary 
the medical as well as the social treatment. 
Frequent conferences between the medical 
social worker and the social workers from 
other agencies are essential. It is perhaps 
in these conferences that the social worker 
gets the greatest amount of education on 
medical questions. Instead of getting simply 
the diagnosis, even though it be in lay terms, 
and then proceeding to discuss the details 
of an individual case, real progress can be 
made by considering the interview an oppor- 
tunity to explain more fully the outstanding 
facts about that particular disease in general 
so that the special case under discussion may 
fit into its relative place in our minds and 
shall not stand out as a unique item of 
knowledge from which all future cases will 
be judged, too often erroneously. 

Perhaps the most flagrant instance of lack 
of knowledge as to fundamental facts about 
diseases comes in the venereal group. At 
the very point where the hospital needs to 
be most careful in giving any information 
whatever, there is unfortunately the greatest 
amount of misconception on the part of gen- 
eral social workers. Without the slightest 
doubt this is an instance of cause and effect. 
We cannot sidestep the problem. Regard- 


less of ignorance or knowledge on medical 
questions, general case workers are going in 
and out of homes where there is venereal 
disease and are on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with the members of the family. We 
are visiting and talking matters over with 
their relatives and friends. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that inklings of the conditions 
will not come to us. With the amount of 
information the average worker has, the first 
reaction is wholly likely to be panicky. If 
we can go at once to the medical social 
worker thoroughly familiar with the case and 
get from her a sane conception of venereal 
disease in general and a rational explana- 
tion of the particular case in point we are 
at once better prepared to deal sympatheti- 
cally and helpfully with this family and 
above all with future problems of the 
same sort. As an illustration of the result 
of inadequate general information about 
syphilis, for instance, the following con- 
versation I had with an outside agency 
worker is typical. 

Other agency worker: “Ido wish Anna 
C could do housework. It would certainly 
be the best possible thing for her under the 
circumstances.” 

“ Well, why can’t she?” 

Worker (in horror): “ Why, she goes 
to your Skin Clinic!” 

“ Yes, and what of that?” 

Worker (gasping): “ Well, of course that 
means she has syphilis, and surely you 
wouldn’t think of having anyone with 
syphilis do housework!” 

An explanation of some general principles, 
even though it took a full half hour longer, 
resulted in that worker’s having a wholly 
new conception of the question which must 
be of lasting value to her and her future 
clients and to everyone with whom she may 
ever discuss venereal disease. 

It is, without a doubt, the responsibility 
of the medical social worker to develop a 
growing understanding of health questions 
among the scores of social workers with 
whom she discusses cases week after week, 
quite as much as to maintain her familiarity 
with the work of other agencies. As social 
workers we have a mutual task. So long as 
several of us must be touching the lives of 
the same people often at the same time, we 
dare not be unmindful of one another’s 
needs. 
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THE SELLING POINTS OF CASE WORK’ 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 
Extension Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


V. MARGINS 
ABLE conversation got around to 
social case work. The Social Worker 
became the bull’s eye for a number of 
darts—“ keeping the unfit alive”; “if your 
clients weren’t defectives they’d work their 
way out of their own difficulties—it’s lack 
of brains and character that brings these 


people to you.” 

The S. W. stood it as long as she could 
and then she launched forth: “ What you 
people fail to understand,” she said, “ is that 
it isn’t so much a matter of brains, and that 
sort of thing, as it is a matter of margins. 
When trouble comes your way or mine 
there’s a broad margin between us and the 
jumping off place. If we’ve lost our money 
and health there are always our relatives or 
friends if we haven’t other resources at our 
command. We've had a fair education and 
perhaps we can put it to work in some new 
way. Anyhow, we are a number of steps 
from the brink—our margins are wide and 
we can make several mis-steps and still not 
be peering straight into the abyss. 

“Not so with the families known to the 
case worker. Their margins are pitifully 
narrow ; their life margin, their margin of 
health, their job margin, their home margin 
and perhaps their margin of resources are 
all tragically slim. 

“ First, there’s their Life Margin. When 
I was walking home one evening last week 
I saw a silent group of working people 
gathered together on a_ street corner. 
Tragedy was in the air. I asked if there 
was anything I might do—what was wrong? 
A woman spoke. ‘ No,’ she said, ‘ you can’t 
help. It’s just that we can’t decide who 
should go over and tell Mrs. Learta her 
man’s dead. He lies over there under the 
sack,’ she whispered, pointing at a silent 
shape by a wheelbarrow. ‘ He was working 
on the building and fell. He has six kids. 


*Miss Tousley gives in this number the fifth 
of a series of articles on “ The Selling Points of 
Case Work.” Reprints of each of these articles, 
for use in your own local publicity work, may 
obtained at a cost of 5 cents. 


I don’t know what she’ll do, poor soul— 
they are all little. God!—it’s terrible.’ 

“What a narrow Margin of Life they 
have—these people who do the heavy, dan- 
gerous work of the world. How near they 
live to the edge! Just pick up any news- 
paper and you can’t miss it. A mine caves 
in—a bridge falls—a factory burns—but it 
doesn’t seem real to you who are such a 
safe distance away from the brink, and so 
you turn to the golf scores, or see how 
A. T. & T. stock is running. 

“Then, there’s their Job Margin,” said 
the S. W., warming to her subject. “ Earn- 
ing $35 a week all winter—on Saturday 
night laid off—having to face his wife and 
children with this news. Maybe he’s lucky 
at getting another job soon, and maybe he 
isn’t. The first week of idleness can be 
weathered but after that the pawn tickets 
begin to appear and his wife cuts down on 
food a bit. All of this affects the family’s 
Health Margin and narrows that,—under- 
nourished people are the first victims of dis- 
ease. Crowded living conditions don’t help 
any, either, and infections are easily spread. 

““Next—or are you bored?” said the 
S. W. apologetically to her audience, “I 
really didn’t mean to put on a red seal 
record.” 

“No—no—go on,” they  chorused. 
“When the preliminaries are over perhaps 
we'll come in on the semi-finals with a few 
telling shots.” 

“ Well, then,” continued the S. W., “in 
the third place, the Home Margin of such 
families is very uncertain indeed. If they 
can’t pay the rent it’s cheaper to move. Not 
having a steady job and owing ‘trust’ to 
the grocer they decide on a poorer, smaller 
tenement this time. So they join the all 
too large shifting population of the tene- 
ments, sacrificing the stabilizing influence of 
a home that will ‘stay put’ as most of 
ours do. 

“ Their Margin of Family Morale begins 
to dwindle at this point. The strain of the 
home atmosphere is felt by the children, who 
avoid their home and stay out on the streets 
as long as possible. Their mother is irritable 
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and they prefer keeping out of the way of 
trouble. If their father is courageous dur- 
ing this stress-and-strain period, he sticks by 
the ship till he gets it off the reefs of despair 
and want. If he is of rather ordinary human 
clay, perhaps he ‘beats it.’ Then the case 
gets to the Domestic Relations Courts with 
the father wanted on charge of desertion. 
Or one of the children who has been playing 
truant during this recess from a mother’s 
watchfulness is haled to Children’s Court as 
a juvenile delinquent—and there’s little mar- 
gin left between the family and disintegra- 
tion. 

“This brings me to the slimmest margin 
of all,” said the S. W., fortifying herself 
with a third demi-tasse for her climax, 
“their Margin of Resources.” 

“A friend of mine told me the other day 
that when he was down at his summer place 
on an island off the coast, his only little boy 
was taken dreadfully ill. What did he do? 
He got the local doctor, he called in his 
friends for consultation. The problem was 
to get a first class surgeon out to the island 
within six hours or the boy’s life could not 
be saved. No boat was running—cities and 
hospitals were far away. He solved the 
problem with the help of his friends, an 
aeroplane and $1,800. His boy lived, for 
he brought New York’s best surgeon to him. 
A broad Margin of Resources turned the 
trick. 

“Now let me tell you about our Mrs. 
Adams. What did she do when her boy 
was ill? She, too, used her resources, but 
hers were pitifully lean. Her husband had 
died the month before and she owed the 
doctor and the undertaker such large bills 
that she didn’t dare to call in the physician. 
She bethought herself of a clinic she always 
passed on her way to work. She wrapped 
her poor feverish boy up warmly to take 
him there. Fifteen cents in change was 
carefully sorted out of the pittance left 
them, and she started forth with her boy in 
her arms. At the clinic they said it was 
after hours and the doctors had gone home. 
If she would go to a certain number on West 
26th Street someone would examine the boy. 


Another nickel for car-fare, but the num- 
ber on her slip of paper proved to be a 
storage warehouse. It was late, her other 
children would be crying, so her last nickel 
brought her home, wretched and perplexed. 
She then tapped her natural resources. A 
neighbor was called in. What would she 
advise? Mrs. Gallagher looked at the 
feverish child and was sure she recognized 
the malady as the same that ‘her John had 
when he was foive.’ She’d send for the 
same medicine—trust her to be right, for 
hadn’t she brought up nine children in health 
—God be praised ! 

“When our visitor arrived at the tenement 
on another errand,” continued the S. W., 
“ she was sent upstairs by the janitress, who 
feared trouble. One brief glance was 
enough. Quick action followed—the police- 
man—the ambulance—the hurrying away of 
little Tom to the hospital with his mother 
and the visitor riding along. All night they 
worked over him and he lived. Today Tom 
is a husky lad of 12 whose schoolyard 
hand-springs don’t recall the days when life 
hung by a thread. It was not a case of 
‘keeping the unfit alive,’ either,” smiled the 
S. W., “for Tom has an I.Q. of 119, has 
carried off public school honors and is 
en route to make his mark in the world. 

“ The point of the story,” said the S. W., 
“is that I feel Mrs. Adams used her native 
wit and her resources just as well as my 
aeroplane friend did when his child was ill 
—the difference being that his Margin of 
Resourcefulness was broad, while hers was 
meager. Neither one lacked in courage or 
initiative and both used the resources at 
hand. 

“ So,” concluded the S. W., “that is the 
end of the record called ‘A Matter of Mar- 
gins.’ I hope the concert hasn’t been too 
much for you. If you have a return record 
to put on, let’s change the needle and pro- 
ceed.” 

“Another night, perhaps,” was the answer, 
“there are too many hopeful strains run- 
ning through your record, and we’d like to 
go away with such a reassuring melody still 
in our ears.” 
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EDITORIAL 
Ton revised Rules of the Committee 








on Transportation! which have just 

been printed are significant as an ex- 
pression of the concept of case work; their 
emphasis as compared with earlier editions 
is increasingly on the welfare of the family 
rather than on adherence to a set of 
formulae. There is an absence of a manda- 
tory note, an emphasis on constructive pos- 
sibilities. The Rules themselves are reduced 
to a statement of the simplest principles : 


Before any transportation shall be provided, the 
agency considering it shall be satisfied by ade- 
quate and reliable evidence that: 
(1) The prospects of the applicant in opportuni- 
ties for normal living are not decreased by 
sending him to the proposed destination. 
(2) The applicant : 
(a) Will have such resources for mainte- 
nance at the point of destination as will 
save him from becoming dependent on 
relief from an agency, public or private, 
or 

(b) Is a proper charge upon the agencies 
there, or 

(c) Has legal residence there. 

And shall make 

(3) Reasonable effort to obtain from an appro- 
priate agency at the proposed destination a 
report as to the facts included in Rules 1 
and 2. 

(4) Provision for the applicant through to the 
ultimate destination which has been deter- 
mined by the sender. 


Procedure is illustrated by the decisions 
offered in three actual instances where viola- 


tions of the agreement by a signing agency 
were reported to the Decisions Committee. 


*The Transportation Agreement, as_ revised 
June, 1925, prepared by Committee on Transpor- 
tation of Allied National Agencies, Room 706, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y., for sig- 
nature by agencies for the year beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1926. 
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The intention obviously is not to penalize but 
to interpret, to elucidate and to use the 
alleged violations as a basis for more ade- 
quate procedure in the future. We find for 
instance such sentences as “The funda- 
mental object of the Transportation Agree. 
ment and its rules is, like the object of the 
signing societies, to improve the conditions 
of needy families ” and the Committee points 
out the usefulness of complete records (in- 
cluding correspondence), the responsibility 
of an agency to carry through its obligation 
whether assumed by the chief executive or 
by a staff member, and the responsibility of 
a signing agency in cases when it is not 
actually providing transportation, but is cog- 
nizant of the plans of a non-signer. 

All in all the new expression of the Trans- 
portation Rules is but an emphatic new state- 
ment that transportation like any other form 
of relief or service must be accompanied by 
the best case work available and that the re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the family or 
individual asking to be sent to another town 
rests with equal weight on the sending and 
on the receiving agency. We do not solve 
human problems by “ passing them on” to 
another community or another agency unless 
the latter is a partner in the thinking and 
planning. The signing of the Agreement 
is an assurance that such joint responsi- 
bility is cheerfully accepted by case working 
agencies—there were more than 600 signers 
of the agreement for the current year—the 
country over. 

The number of signers of the Agreement 
has, by the way, increased by about 100 per 
cent since the yearly acceptance of the rules 
was inaugurated three years ago. A further 
increase should follow the presentation of 
this new interpretation to the local agencies 
of the members of the Transportation Com- 
mittee. The Agreement is in essence a co- 
operative effort to promote a better under- 
standing of the complicated human problems 
involved in what may seem like a simple 
request for transportation. A general ob- 
servation of the procedure suggested by the 
Committee would obviously—through this 
curb on the thoughtless giving of carfare 
(or of gasoline)—have a profound and 
wholesome effect on the widespread tran- 
sient problem. 
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THE VOLUNTEER IN SOCIAL WORK 


MAURICE TAYLOR 
Director, Family Welfare Department, Boston Federated Jewish Charities 


of people who meet occasionally to dis- 

cuss problems which touch more or 
less closely on the various fields of social 
work. On that particular evening the con- 
yersation turned to the subject of the volun- 
teer, and the person who led the discussion, 
and who has been prominently identified 
with various phases of philanthropic en- 
deavor, bemoaned the growing lack of real 
volunteers. Her experience over many years 
led her to the conclusion that there is less 
and less of the tradition of service among 
families. She pointed out a number of 
prominent families whose members had al- 
ways been identified with one organization 
or another. The children in these families 
had followed the footsteps of the parents 
and had attached themselves to the same or 
other societies and were doing excellent 
work. The third generation, however, does 
not seem to follow suit. These and more 
recent families of financial and social promi- 
nence have broken away from such types of 
activity ; the young folks appear to be inter- 
ested in good times, dress, and sports, to 
the exclusion of everything else, and thus 
potential power for good is being dissi- 
pated. 

Despite the increasing professionalization 
of social service, it was felt that there is still 
a tremendous need for the intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, and constant volunteer. Indeed, 
volunteers are the heart of the social service 
movement. The question was raised as to 
whether or not the increase in the number 
of professionals and the standards that are 
being set for entrance into the field have had 
their effect in decreasing the quantity and 
quality of volunteers. Are the same stand- 
ards being applied to the volunteer as to 
the paid worker? In former days when the 
professional side of the work was less 
emphasized there was more scope for the 
volunteer—he was more readily acceptable 
and was given a greater variety of tasks to 
perform; there was not the disparity in 
grasp, ability, and training to deal with the 
varied problems and types of service that 
now seem to exist. Today the paid worker 


NEE few weeks ago I sat with a group 


is required to have a college education and 
preferably, in addition, formal training in a 
school for social work. Sociology, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, economics, and so on, 
have become prerequisites to the intelligent 
understanding of the difficulties that beset 
us. With the growth in the field of knowl- 
edge attendant upon the understanding of 
the various human ills and associations the 
professional worker is expected to be con- 
versant with their content in order to qualify 
and to compete for positions. The same de- 
mands are in a measure being applied to the 
volunteer. It is asserted that he too must 
have a similar background in order to aid 
the paid worker intelligently. 

The result has many times been that the 
budding volunteer has been “scared off.” 
In some organizations he is not allowed to 
participate at all in the handling of certain 
problems. On the other hand the volunteer 
often feels that the tasks assigned him are 
routine, hackneyed, and decidedly uninter- 
esting. People today are seeking thrills and 
excitement; and hospital visiting, motor car 
service, and similar duties hold no charm. 
The fact of the matter is, however, that 
although the above is in a measure true there 
is still plenty for the volunteer to do in 1925. 
It might even be said that there are more 
opportunities today because the scope of 
social service has broadened and with almost 
no exceptions a place can be found. for the 
person who has the desire to serve. If there 
is a slackening interest there must be some 
reason for it. The fault cannot be entirely 
with the volunteer. 


The discussion turned upon boards of 
directors and committees of various sorts. 
One committee member was quite frank in 
stating that he had been asked to serve when 
he knew absolutely nothing of the work in 
hand and after attending a few meetings at 
which he could offer no substantial contribu - 
tion to the discussions he dropped out. He 
could see no need for his service; the paid 
worker knew his job, which was more or 
less technical, and therefore he could not 
help in the solution of the problems set 
forth. This, of course, led to the question 
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as to what is the function of a board mem- 
ber; what should be his qualifications ; what 
can he be expected to know and to con- 
tribute? True enough, membership on cer- 
tain boards is predicated upon a large finan- 
cial contribution, and the function of such 
a board tends to become nothing much more 
than money raising and spending and saving. 
Persons are many times selected with no 
other purpose in mind and with no other 
qualifications. The work of the organiza- 
tion is left to the paid executive and little 
attention is directed toward ascertaining how 
the society actually functions. When there 
are matters of moment concerning the fi- 
nances to be considered there is a good 
attendance, otherwise probably not. There 
are some who hold to this theory of adminis- 
tration of social agencies. I do not. 

Boards of directors are in a measure made 
up of large contributors. This is quite 
natural and proper. Those who raise the 
money are entitled to some voice in how it 
shall be spent. In addition, there are usually 
men and women prominent in various fields 
of endeavor in the community. It goes 
without saying that the function of money 
raising should not be the only one, nor 
should it be the major one. Where it is, a 
board will find itself taxed to the utmost 
to maintain its interest in the society when 
money-raising is taken away from it—as in 
the case of the advent of a community chest. 
Membership does not necessarily involve 
technical knowledge of the problems with 
which the society concerns itself. It does 
bring with it, however, the duty to inform 
oneself of the inner workings of the organ- 
ization and the relation that it bears to the 
community in general. It is the function of 
the executive to educate his board and to 
bring about the fullest inter-play between 
himself and the committee. Granted that 
board members are intelligent and have a 
grasp of the general problems of the com- 
munity life, they can bring to bear such of 
their knowledge, general and special, as they 
possess to the solution of the matters that 
may come before them. 

Social work, after all, does concern itself 
with life, and everyone can offer the fruits 
of his experience. The questions to be con- 
sidered by boards are more or less general 
in content; the technical handling of the 
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daily work and the management of per. 
sonnel are the functions of the paid execy.- 
tive. The real contribution that the board 
member can make is in interpreting to the 
paid worker the community feeling and 
sentiment and in turn explaining the aims, 
ideals, and purposes of the society to the 
public. As he continues to grow older in 
the service of the society he will learn more 
and more intimately its functions and philos- 
ophy and will thereby become more and 
more valuable both as a guide to the profes- 
sional worker and as an exponent of the 
organization. Intelligent handling and edu- 
cation of boards should arouse their interest 
and make increasingly valuable their service, 

Whether the volunteer be a board member 
or whether he is sought for any other activ- 
ity there are serious problems involved: 
(1) in the choosing; (2) in the training; 
and (3) in the supervision. Many offer 
their services but few prove satisfactory. 
There are social workers who throw up their 
hands at the mere mention of volunteers. 
They have found them either incompetent 
or unreliable. As has already been sug- 
gested, the fault may not always be on the 
side of the volunteer. His ability must, of 
course, receive close scrutiny before he is 
accepted. Too many receive the proffer of 
such help more eagerly than they should. 
There are many reasons for offering to 
serve: the mere fact of having nothing else 
to do is the least of qualifications. As much 
thought should be given to the engaging of 
the volunteer as if he were being hired to 
do the work. Much of the trouble that arises 
might be eliminated if he understood the 
mutual benefits to be derived from volunteer 
service. Too often does he consider the 
matter as one-sided, with himself as the dis- 
penser of all the bounties. If he is really 
in earnest and takes his work seriously it 
should be possible for him to appreciate the 
good he receives in return, both intellectually 
and spiritually. Delinquency in attendance 
should not be tolerated. Proper guidance 
of the volunteer and the stimulation and con- 
servation of his interest are sufficiently diffi- 
cult tasks. If these are complicated by 
uncertainty as to whether or not he will keep 
his engagements, then the sooner he is ousted 
the better will it be for all concerned. 
Volunteer service cannot be looked upon as 
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a favor on the part of the donor. He should 
at least receive as much as he gives. 

In communities where there are colleges 
a large share of the volunteer personnel is 
recruited from the student bodies. The 
valuable part they play cannot be over- 
estimated in the reckoning of the success of 
a year’s work. But the student volunteer is 
transitory, especially if he comes from an- 
other community. He gives his services 
while he is at school but is not a permanent 
asset to the community. Do we not some- 
times accept him to the exclusion of local 
resources? There is a glamor about the 
college student; he has an appeal and often 
can make a distinct contribution. Never- 
theless, because he is a college man, he is 
often assumed to possess qualities which ex- 
perience proves he has not. Furthermore, 
while he is anxious to serve he is at the same 
time beset with many competing and con- 
flicting interests. The result has many times 
been proved to the paid worker. The 
tragedy comes if in our rush to corral the 
student we neglect the permanent prospect 
in our midst. Good volunteers can be made. 
The value of a social worker can be meas- 
ured many times by his ability to pick out 
and develop the volunteer. That indeed is 
an important part of his job. The indi- 
vidual permanently resident in the commu- 
nity can be made a tremendous force for 
good, and the fact that he is permanent adds 
greatly to his value. The best of student 
volunteers cannot begin to compare with the 
resident who is inspired to serve. In the 
long run there can be no question as to 
their comparative value to the community. 
Our first task is to develop our local re- 
sources. Residents, moreover, may be ex- 
pected to fit their new duties more easily 
into their everyday life and to be more stable 
in their performance. 

Once having accepted the volunteer, he 
must be intelligently guided. The progress 
that social work has made must be reckoned 
with and should be reflected in his training. 
The mere desire to lead a group, to be a big 
sister or brother, to befriend a family or 
individual in other ways must be supple- 
mented and supported by the knowledge of 
how to do such things. As stated above the 
volunteer cannot be pushed in with the hope 
that he will be able to swim. In some quar- 


ters an attempt is being made to acquaint 
the volunteer with the history, purpose, and 
philosophy of social work. Lectures under 
various auspices are seeking to explain the 
function of the volunteer in family case 
work; boards of directors are being told the 
real purport of their job. It is possible to 
do this sort of thing with the resident volun- 
teer, but the student cannot be expected to 
give up the additional time. He must be 
taken on the run, so to speak. There is 
opportunity, however, to deal individually 
with both groups and possibly more may be 
gained in this way: to take the time to sit 
down with each individual and to point out 
the relation of his particular task to the 
scheme as a whole. Taking Mrs. Jones to 
the hospital may be made really interesting 
if it can be shown to be an important step 
in Mrs. Jones’s life and in the solution of 
her difficulties. A big brother and big sister 
must understand quite thoroughly the part 
they are to play or else their efforts will be 
in vain. The mere assigning of a little 
brother or little sister accompanied by a 
smattering of information and a prayer for 
success will not accomplish results; nor will 
it in any other branch of the work. 

It is quite necessary, in addition, to hold 
meetings of volunteers. They should be 
encouraged to come together to thrash out 
common problems, to learn of each other’s 
difficulties, and, under proper leadership, to 
arrive at proper methods of handling their 
charges and of fitting their work to that of 
the paid worker. Isolation of the volunteer 
is poor business. Getting together brings 
encouragement and is a valuable aid to 
efficiency and esprit de corps. Above all the 
volunteer must be made to understand the 
seriousness of his job. He cannot regard 
it as a pastime and be successful. We all 
like to feel that what we are doing is of 
some moment and the importance of the 
work should be continually brought home. 

The volunteer must be constantly advised 
and encouraged. He should be urged to 
read and should be informed of the latest 
developments in the particular field in which 
he is interested. Even though he is not a 
member of a governing board he should be 
consulted whenever possible and even given 
some voice in the planning and formulation 





of policies. In short he should be made an 
integral part of the machinery and not con- 
sidered merely as a necessary evil or un- 
important attachment. 

There is no need to expand on the diffi- 
culties of the volunteer movement. Good 
volunteers are difficult to secure and harder 
to keep. The paid worker is not always 
sympathetic in his attitude toward the volun- 
teer. This point of view must change be- 
fore much progress in this direction can be 
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made. Unless the volunteer is encouraged 
to feel that he is wanted and needed he wil] 
not come and certainly he will not stay. The 
proper type of volunteer is an immeasurable 
source for good. He has made and can con- 
tinue to make a valuable contribution to 
social work. Often he is our best and most 
sympathetic friend. To find him, to en- 
courage him, and to develop him is a sure 
way to advance our work. Many times, 
indeed, he proves our savior. 





THE PORTO-RICAN IMMIGRANT 


J. RODRIGUEZ PASTOR, B.Sc., M.D. 
Bureau of Tuberculosis, Department of Health, Porto-Rico 


HERE has been during the last few 

years an inrush of Porto-Rican im- 

migrants in the United States, and 
social workers in this country, especially in 
New York, are beginning to show an in- 
terest in everything that pertains to the little 
Caribbean island whence this new type of 
immigrant comes. Only a few weeks ago 
a meeting was held of all the social workers 
that deal with Porto-Rican families in New 
York, and questions relating to the customs 
and ideals of the Porto-Rican immigrant 
were discussed. It is for the benefit of these 
intelligent and earnest social workers who 
are anxious to help the Porto-Rican im- 
migrant in a practical and efficient way, that 
these lines are written. 

What kind of an immigrant is a Porto- 
Rican? What are his ideals in life? What 
are the outstanding qualities of his char- 
acter? How can he best be helped in his 
sorrows and struggles for existence while 
away from his little country? These are 
some of the questions that are coming up 
before social workers. 

A large majority of Porto-Ricans either 
are of pure Spanish stock or have some 
Spanish blood in them. Their character- 
istics in general, therefore, may be taken as 
being the same as those of other Spanish- 
speaking peoples, with such alterations as 
the special climatic and social conditions of 
their country may have brought about in 
their character and mode of living. 


The Porto-Rican country laborer, or 
jibaro (the kind of Porto-Rican immigrant 
that social workers are most apt to meet), 


has very simple needs. His work in his 
little country has always been poorly re- 
warded, and he has come to satisfy himself, 
through centuries of hard work and little 
income, with the least that a human being 
can live on. He has eaten the same simple 
food—boiled rice and beans, or boiled cod- 
fish and bananas—every day of the year and 
every year of his life; has lived in a frail 
and most uncomfortable thatched hut, has 
slept on the floor, or in a hammock, and has 
had no amusement through a long life of 
toil except his little guitar (cuatro) which 
he plays in the evenings at the door of his 
hut, and the simple songs (coplas) which he 
himself composes and sings, and whose 
melody and words have almost always a 
plaintive strain that portrays well the sad- 
ness and aridity of his life. These songs 
he is fond of singing in local tournaments 
at the country stores Sundays and at Christ- 
mas time, and he feels very proud of him- 
self if the audience which always congre- 
gates on such occasions decides that his 
coplas are the best among those sung during 
the contest. 

He is often ill. At least seven of every 
ten of the jibaros in Porto-Rico are affected 
with hookworm disease. Hookworm dis- 
ease (uncinariasis) is a parasitic illness that 
causes a profound anemia, an intense weak- 
ness. Besides this constant malady, they 


and their children suffer the usual diseases 
that come from poverty and malnutrition. 
In spite of the many hardships of his life, 
the jtbaro is always contented with his fate. 
In fact, I doubt if there is any place under 
the sun where a poorer and still more care- 
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free and optimistic peasant can be found 
than the Porto-Rican. 

The Porto-Rican jibaro shows the glow 
of his Spanish blood by being an ardent 
lover and a great admirer of all the qualities 
that go to make a perfect gentleman. He 
has a high sense of honor, and even if his 
lack of education prevents him from acting 
and speaking as a refined gentleman should, 
he thoroughly admires anybody that he can 
call un caballero. Whenever he commits a 
crime, it is always because his honor has 
been stepped upon. If he is in a country 
dance and some stranger takes unwarranted 
liberties with the girl of his choice, he is 
apt to call his rival out to the “ batey” and 
have it out with him in a manner that some- 
times is most tragical in its consequences. 

He is honest as a rule. Robberies in 
Porto-Rico are comparatively rare, and 
crimes to commit robbery are very rare 
indeed. 

The generosity of the poor classes in 
Porto-Rico is something noteworthy, and 
touching at times. It is often that you see 
a half-starving family offering a place at 
their home and table to one or two aban- 
doned orphans with the same generous ges- 
ture that a rich man would show in welcom- 
ing a pleasant guest to his palace. 

An orphan never goes homeless in Porto- 
Rico. Charity among the poorest classes is 
as common as among the richest. Families 
are unnecessarily large among the poor, be- 
cause the newly-wed couples always like to 
bring their relatives to live with them at 
their new homes, and will very often in addi- 
tion offer their homes to one or two needy 
friends. Often these generous impulses sur- 
pass the limits of prudence, as when people 
affected with tuberculosis and other con- 
tagious diseases are offered shelter in homes 
where there are many children, and are 
allowed to sleep in the same room or on the 
same bed with them, and eat out of the same 
plates. 

The Porto-Rican jibaro is always courte- 
ous to strangers. He likes to show his hos- 
pitality, and a more pleasant and generous 
host is hardly to be found anywhere. He 
offers the best bench in his hut for the com- 
fort of his visitor, and will take out his best 
cocoanut cup for serving him hot coffee; 
and he does this with a look of contentment 


and satisfaction which shows clearly how 
pleased he feels in welcoming the stranger 
that honors him by visiting his home. He 
likes to be shown little courtesies, and feels 
very much obliged to the stranger who ex- 
tends a frank hand to him, or salutes him 
with a smile on the road or on the streets. 
Once he becomes your friend, he is loyal 
and always anxious to oblige. 

Porto-Rican women are most patient and 
resigned. I have seen many cases where 
the responsibility of the home has fallen 
entirely upon their weak shoulders through 
death or sickness of the man in the family, 
and they have always borne their heavy bur- 
den with a cheer and courageousness that 
seemed almost divine. Sometimes poverty 
and sickness will combine against them and 
their children, making the misery and bur- 
den of their lives seem beyond human en- 
durance; but I have not heard one of them 
rebel against her lot. They conquer fate 
by acquiescence and carry on their burdens 
without flinching. As wives, they are most 
loyal. As mothers, they are ideal. They are 
very modest in their actions, speech and 
dress. Going out with a young man alone 
is not considered a correct thing for a young 
girl in Porto-Rico to do. They usually at- 
tend dances and parties in the company of 
their parents. 

Moral standards among the poor classes 
in Porto-Rico are somewhat different from 
those in the United States. Public opinion 
is rather lenient towards concubinage, and 
the country girl will often willingly form a 
permanent home with her sweetheart with- 
out requiring the formal ceremonies of a 
legal marriage. Such a union does not bring 
any stigma upon the children which might 
result from it. 

Housekeeping among the poor in Porto- 
Rico is very simple as compared with that 
in the United States. Among the jibaros, 
the furniture consists only of one or two 
rough benches and two or three large boxes 
which serve at the same time as trunks and 
chairs. The thatched hut of the jibaro has 


as a rule two rooms, the first one of which is 
used as a parlor during the daytime. At 
night, all the men of the household sleep in 
one of the rooms, and all the women in the 
other. The kitchen occupies a separate shed . 
adjacent to the main body of the house. 
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There is often no latrine in the jibaro’s 
home, and this has brought about the gen- 
eral contamination of the soil in Porto-Rico 
with the hookworm, whose embryo is ex- 
creted in the feces of persons who harbor 
the parasite. Great and successful efforts 
are being made now by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Insular Health Depart- 
ment in their campaign against hookworm 
disease, to provide a latrine for every coun- 
try home. 

On account of the mild tropical climate, 
the housewife in Porto-Rico does not have 
to bother about keeping the house warm in 
winter, and naturally this added burden 
would give her some concern and perplexity 
when emigrating to the United States. The 
necessity for more substantial food in this 
climate is also something she would have 
to learn. 

The jibaro is superstitious about a few 
things. He often believes in witchcraft, and 
believes that moonlight and the night air 
have mysterious powers in the causation of 
a great many diseases. Very often he makes 
his own medicine from roots and herbs in 
which he puts great faith. 


There is no race antagonism in Porto- 
Rico. The island has a population of 
1,300,000, about three-fourths of whom are 
white, one-fourth mulattoes, and four or 
five thousand pure-blooded negroes. The 
white inhabitants are practically all of 
Spanish descent, and foreigners other than 
Spaniards are very scarce. The American 
colony comprises about two thousand. The 
negroes and mulattoes are to be found 
mainly in the coast towns, especially in the 
neighborhood of the sugar centrals where 
they work as laborers, while the white pre- 
dominate almost exclusively in the moun- 
tainous regions of the interior. Socially, the 
white part of the population keeps separate 
from the colored, each having its own clubs 
and social gatherings; and marriages be- 
tween white and colored are quite uncom- 
mon and not looked upon with favor by the 
better classes. Among the peasants and 
lowest classes in towns, however, social mix- 
ture of both races is common. Nobody is 


kept from any church, theater, or public 
vehicle on account of race. 

About 50 per cent of the people in Porto- 
although great 


Rico are still illiterate, 
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efforts are being made to reduce this 
percentage as fast as possible. Almost one- 
half of the annual budget spent by the 
insular government is for schools. There 
are at present over four thousand public 
school teachers in the island, and splendid 
school buildings are to be seen everywhere, 
Attendance at school is obligatory. 

Under the present régime, the island is 
progressing rapidly. Through the Jones 
Act, a large share in the government of the 
island has been given the natives during the 
last few years, and they have fully shown 
their capacity for self-government by doing 
splendid legislative and administrative work, 
With the opening of new roads, the found- 
ing of numerous rural schools, the estab- 
lishment of efficient rural sanitary work, and 
the development of industries and scientific 
agriculture, it is hoped that the social con- 
dition of the jibaro will improve materially 
during the next few years. 

As in all Spanish-speaking countries, 
Catholicism has always been and is at present 
the predominant religion in Porto-Rico. 
There is, however, considerable Protes- 
tantism, as a result of the work of several 
Protestant missions throughout the island. 

The educated Porto-Rican immigrant be- 
longs in a class entirely different from his 
much more unfortunate countryman, the 
country laborer or jibaro. He is usually a 
polished and intelligent young man who 
comes here in search of a more ambitious 
career than his little country can offer him. 
His social environment at home has been 
similar to that of the average young Ameri- 
can in this country. He knows English and 
often speaks it fluently. He has read much 
about American methods and ideals, and 
fully sympathizes with them. He likes to 
live among Americans, and will quickly 
adapt himself to his new environment. As 
a rule, he will be found to be alert and 
imaginative, and will often possess marked 
artistic talent. Unlike other foreign immi- 
grants, he tries to form an integral part of 
the American community wherein he resides, 
rather than segregating himself from all 
intercourse with the native population. His 
knowledge of English, his understanding of 
American institutions and ideals, and the 
fact that he is an American citizen and comes 
here with sincere love in his heart for this 
country, make him a truly ideal immigrant. 
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THE RECREATION INTERVIEW IN SOCIAL 
CASE TREATMENT 


CLAUDIA WANNAMAKER 
Supervisor of Recreation, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


ment is placing an increasing emphasis 

upon the importance of the interview 
with the client. In several cities study 
groups have been formed for the purpose of 
analyzing the various factors involved in 
such interviewing and the results which 
might reasonably be expected from using 
certain methods. So far, the child as inter- 
viewee has received none of this attention. 


One explanation for the omission is that 
we often fail to evaluate the child’s previous 
play experiences in the planning of recrea- 
tion for him. If we think of his play life 
at all, we are inclined to regard him as virgin 
soil in which we shall plant ideas of the kind 
of recreation which is “ good for him.” We 
overlook the fact that in the eight, ten, or 
twelve years before we came into his life 
the child has been thinking more or less 
actively along these lines. He has tried, 
either successfully or unsuccessfully, to find 
some sort of emotional expression through 
his play, and in the finding he has evolved 
his own conception of a “good time” and 
certain codes and standards of group be- 
havior of which the average adult has very 
little notion. If these preconceived ideas of 
his do not accord with our plans for his 
play, our attitude is often subjective and we 
regard him as an “ungrateful child” who 
does not properly appreciate our efforts to 
help him, 

With these thoughts in mind, the Institute 
for Juvenile Research began two years ago 
the experiment of securing recreation his- 
tories from the child himself, and of making 
the interview a definite part of the social 
investigation. In these interviews emphasis 
has been placed not only upon the specific 
activities in which the child has indulged, 
but also upon his attitude toward them and 
questions of play in general. In order to 
insure uniform results, and to determine the 
failures and successes of the plan, an outline 
covering the scope of leisure time interests 
has been used with each child. The outline 
has been revised several times and, alto- 


Te present trend of social case treat- 


gether, 300 children have been interviewed 
in this way. While the subject is undoubt- 
edly one for further study, this method, so 
far, has been found the most satisfactory 
one in questioning children about the use 
of their leisure time, and in establishing 
rapport between them and the social worker. 

The outline used at the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research is some nine pages in length. 
The time factor in using it is its most serious 
drawback, each interview requiring from 
forty-five minutes to an hour. In order to 
make the plan more practicable for the case 
worker who cannot afford to spend that 
amount of time on the interview the outline 
has been condensed and is so presented in 
this paper. The questions contained in the 
shorter form give a fairly comprehensive 
view of the child’s scope of activities and 
may easily be amplified in accordance with 
the time available for the interview. No 
attempt is made to discuss here the question 
of using the material secured through the 
recreation interview, as it has already been 
covered in another article.* 

In interviewing the 300 children at the 
Institute certain methods of technique have 
been worked out which may facilitate the 
use of the outline by other workers: 


The purpose of the interview is: (1) To de- 
termine the type of play which the child has had; 
(2) To use this information in the making of a 
recreation program; (3) To aid in the study of 
the child’s personality; (4) To establish a friendly 
relationship between the child and the social 
worker. It should not be used primarily to secure 
details concerning behavior. However, the type 
of communication which the interview stimulates 
often results in greater frankness along other lines. 

The child responds best when the interview is 
made optional to him. Usually, a simple state- 
ment, such as “This is my way of becoming 
acquainted with you,” will explain the purpose 
of it to his satisfaction. The method which has 
been found most successful at the Institute is 
explaining that the interview is for the purpose 
of finding out “how to have a good time.” The 


1“ The Recreation Program in a Plan for Social 
Treatment,” published in the Jnstitutional Quar- 
terly (Illinois Department of Public Welfare), 
March, 1925. Reprints of this article which con- 
tain a copy of the longer outline may be secured 
from the Institute for Juvenile Research. 
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necessity for giving accurate information is 
pointed out. This approach relieves the inter- 
view of any appearance of quizzing and puts the 
interviewer under obligation to the interviewee 
which results in a more expansive reaction on 
the part of the latter. As a rule the child is 
not accustomed to having adults show particular 
interest in his plays and games, but when one 
does he does not seem to regard it as strange. 
Perhaps one reason for this is that the activities 
in question are of vital importance to him. The 
interviewer should be careful not to “talk down” 
to the child, a tendency shown by many adults. 

Uniform results are best secured through using 
an outline for each child, and the interview is 
facilitated by employing the check system wher- 
ever possible. The interviewer should be so 
acquainted with the outline that her manner will 
not appear mechanical. She should also be able 
to note the child’s facial expression and man- 
nerisms. It does not interfere with the child’s 
response to record the answers in his presence. A 
commonsense explanation, such as “You see, I 
could not possibly remember all of your answers,” 
is usually accepted. The time element is an im- 
portant factor; no one can indulge in reminiscences 
in an atmosphere of hurry. 

An effort may be made to secure reflective 
answers, and this should be done with children 
who are inclined to give indefinite replies, and with 
children who answer merely to say something. 
However, if the effort reaches the point of grilling, 
the interview will probably prove unsuccessful 
for it introduces an incongruous note. A better 
plan is to make note of the questions which the 
child evaded and continue the inquiry at some 
other time. 

Information concerning favorite games should 
not be confined to merely checking the list. For 
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example: It is well to determine the positions 
and réles played by the child in his group; the 
extent and type of imagination may be fairly well 
indicated in the type of doll play, mock weddings 
and funerals. Very often the side remarks of 
the child are more illuminating than the items 
checked and he can usually be induced to make 
them if the atmosphere is sufficiently free and 
spontaneous. 

The information secured from the child should 
be interpreted in the light of his social back. 
ground, his physical condition, facilities for play 
and previous behavior. Few children have been 
found deliberately to give misrepresenting in- 
formation, but it is not unusual for a child to 
picture himself in the réle which he would like 
to play in his group rather than in the one which 
he actually does play. A boy who is undersized 
and effeminate in appearance might represent him- 
self as belonging to the toughest gang in the 
neighborhood. Such considerations need not de- 
tract from the value of the recreation history 
provided the social worker is able to evaluate 
properly the various factors which it and the 
social history present. During the interview no 
serious attempt should be made to check such 
discrepancies, and a moralistic attitude toward 
them will result only in less frank replies. Rather 
they should be regarded as indications of the 
child’s personality difficulties toward which future 
treatment might be directed. An experiment at 
the Institute has been the giving of the recreation 
interview before learning the details of the child’s 
behavior or the results of the clinical examina- 
tion. In the majority of cases the personality side- 
lights gained through the interview correspond 
closely with the psychiatric examination and 
diagnosis. 


OUTLINE FOR RECREATION INTERVIEW 


FET Te TS TTT TTT Te Tee Be wisewsederni Geade....00000 0 
Facilities for Play in the Neighborhood 

Park Playground Settlement Y. M.C. A. 

Boy Scout Girl Scout Camp Fire Y.W.CA& 
Equipment for Play in the Home 

Piano Yard Doll 

Victrola Pets Doll Buggy 

Radio Sled Jackstones 

Musical Instrument Bicycle Kiddie Car 

Cards Roller Skates Ball 

Checkers Ice Skates Bat 

Dominoes Swimming Suit Tools 

LT Lyk onc eeWRORPAdS STEERS Dd 00 0455000040 6b ebE Tee een eee sns ese See 


eee eeenewnwn eee ee eee ee 


Favorite Games 


ee) 


Baseball Playing House Jackstones 
Football Playing School Dominoes 
Basket Ball Playing Church Checkers 
Volley Ball Cowboy and Indians Cards 
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Favorite Games (Continued) 


Horse Shoes “Cop” and the Robber Craps 

Marbles Hide and Seek London Bridge 

Tag Drop Handkerchief Farmer in the Dell 
RE os ce ccces ceccccncassassseneheeeeenas aha babes GF a RENE a One 


i ee) 


Miscellaneous Activity 


Did you ever make anything with tools? eer ee es 
Can you swim? Roller skate? Ice skate? Ride a bicycle? 

Can you knit? Crochet ? Embroider ? Darn stockings ? 

Have you ever gone to summer camp? How mmnmay Ca B Pa. . occ cceceesess ccs 
Have you ever gone to a circus? Riverview ? White City ? 

Have you ever gone to the Art Institute ? The Field Museum? 

Have you ever gone to the Lincoln Park Zoo? Garfield Park? 

Have you ever been on a steamboat trip? On a hike? 


(Adapt this part of outline to suit local points of interest.) 
Supervised Group Play—Clubs in which there is adult leadership 


Where did it meet?.............eeeceees Kind of club..... nk de va suede 
a 60s unas tod ha ae Oe Pe 
Sennen: Dae Game... oss ncvacccccedeessbsdeeebekbadesscanccenen 


Unsupervised Group Play—Clubs made up by the children themselves 


SD GE GEIS coc ccccnctncedcetccestccsebene dusteeesé saenbu0s omneaee 

Se J. er) Peres er 

IID on aces cdssvstvbebeeene gg ey ee 

PURUIUEIES GE BOGE. 2. occ cccccccaccncscceeesecveceuceds 6068s ane Sheen nnEen—EE 
Library 

ee SD CE DING 6 ccc cnvncdiwsene Did you ever have one?............000. 

Baer C0Un GS FOU BOE aces cccewecaseces TT rte 

Name several books eopeciiiiy endayell....cccccccvcvcedds secacescsveseeeewesenes 
Movies 

How often do you go?...........e scene Afternoon or evening?...........s.eee00. 

ORR rr ee POTS CHINES 6 os owes sc ctcncctenesenawe 


Types of pictures enjoyed: Comedy Western Love Serial Sad 


Music 
Instruction in: Piano Violin Pee EE rre ee re mae 
Se Gt WOT, oo cccdctcsesenncuees BUDO, 6.506 s.0050000senedeneneneens 
. gg .. b. SEPPEPTITTITTTTCr ee ereerT rere re ee Re 
Dancing 
Age at beginning instruction................+....6. eT e TT eo 
gL MPPPTITTTITT TTT eT Tere etre ee ee ee 
Friends 
How many friends have you? Boys.............eee05 es 
ok a et a err ee ee 
Have you a “ pal” or “ best friend”?........... Beoer COE WDE. vic evedsvasdiive 
Where do you usually play with your friends?.............. cece eee cece eeeeceeces 
Do you have “ mads” or fights with them? Often Sometimes Never 


Who takes the first move in making up? You Your friends 
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WHY CASE RECORDS? 


ORTUNATELY the routine of the 

case worker is subject to continual 

scrutiny not only by his own group 
but by others who are interested in social 
work from various points of view. Such 
scrutiny of the function and scope of the 
case record is recurrent, and Miss Rich- 
mond’s answer to one supervisor might well 
have been addressed to many others. 


My peAR Miss RICHMOND: 


Our organization has had to ask the Com- 
munity Chest for additional funds for the 
current year and the question of office ex- 
penses has been raised. It has been sug- 
gested that we spend too much time and 
money on records. The very concrete 
recommendation has been made that, instead 
of the usual face sheets and chronological 
history sheets, we use some system of check- 
ing—such as an elaborate statistical card, I 
think. 

The committee of business men who made 
this suggestion were very much interested in 
the face card which is the last one published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. It was 
asked why you do not publish similar forms 
that would be sufficient for the entire record. 
We know a statement from your office on 
this point would be very much appreciated 
and would bear much weight with this com- 
mittee. 

May we ask for a statement from you 
regarding the expediency and value of such 
a system and also any suggestions that you 
may make regarding other possible forms 
of records? 

Sincerely yours, 


Mary BLANK, 
Case Supervisor 


My pear Miss BLANK: 


Unfortunately I am away from my secre- 
tary and also from any data to which I 
might refer, but I think I can make my posi- 
tion clear even in longhand without the aid 
of references. 

Your society is not the first one that has 
been confronted with the suggestion of 
checkings as a substitute for the written- 
out narrative. It has been tried elsewhere 
with disastrous results. A group of busi- 


ness men, for example, introduced this sys. 
tem some years ago in a large family agency 
which, several years later, asked an expert 
in social case work to study their service and 
suggest reforms in it. Everything relating 
to treatment was filed away on different 
colored check cards, and neither they nor 
he could tell what had really happened in 
many of the families treated or why it had 
happened. His first recommendation, there- 
fore, had to be the abandonment of this 
labor-saving device (so-called) and a return 
to the chronological narrative. This advice 
was taken. 

No agency that pretended to do genuine 
social case work could have done anything 
else. Business men realize the importance 
of records. They do not need to be con- 
vinced, for records in their own line of en- 
deavor have saved them many disastrous 
failures. But business, dealing chiefly with 
materials, cash, and credit, finds one form 
of recording practicable, and social work, 
dealing with complicated interdependence 
among human beings, must use quite another 
form. 

The record forms that the Russell Sage 
Foundation publishes for the use of social 
case work agencies are not of our own de- 
vising. Form 22a was carefully worked out 
by a representative committee appointed by 
the family case workers of the country. 
Form 64 was devised some years later by 
the case workers of the New York C. O. S. 
Statistical Form 55 was prepared by a com- 
mittee of general secretaries appointed by the 
charity organization societies of the country. 
That there has been no demand for the type 
of form that you mention is due to the fact 
that the societies are not just recording relief 
disbursed, but are working with a series of 
social relationships and social complications 
that have to be individualized case by case, 
if the families and individuals under our 
care are to be made really better off. Let 
me explain some of the reasons for the 
write up. 

(1) No one is able to carry many of these 
complications in a number of families clearly 
in mind. Reference to the record enables 
a worker to think more helpfully about the 
situation of any given disadvantaged family 
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as a whole and enables her to deal with it 
more resourcefully than she otherwise could. 

(2) Workers get sick, or leave, but with 
the record clearly written up a continuing 
treatment (and to obtain results treatments 
must sometimes continue a long while) is 
possible. The society does not have to begin 
all over again or else go forward on a mis- 
conception of what the check marks of for- 
mer treatments really mean. 

(3) Sometimes a family or some indi- 
vidual in it comes back for new advice and 
treatment long after a case has been closed. 
With the record before us in black and 
white, we do not have to grope around but 
are able to begin at once where we left off, 
and build our new treatment solidly upon 
the basis of past experience. 

(4) But from day to day and with current 
cases, you know what a help it is in super- 
vising the work of your staff, to have the 
written record at hand. A record well writ- 
ten up from day to day reveals the strengths 
and the weaknesses of your case worker— 
neither can be successfully covered up in a 
chronological account—and you are able to 
shape policies, not on the personal bias of 
an individual, but on a full picture of the 
whole situation and what has been done 
about it. 

(5) For the training of new workers, 
these write ups on cases that have been under 
treatment for some time are invaluable. 
Case workers trained in a charity organiza- 
tion society which keeps good, clear, pur- 
poseful records are usually in great demand 
in other social agencies. We family social 
workers were the first field trainers in social 
work largely because we believed in keeping 
full records, in studying the successes and 
failures therein recorded, in using these for 
teaching, and in trying continually to im- 
prove upon our past work. Whatever work 
your own society does in that spirit im- 
proves, in time, the work of every social 
agency in your community with which you 
come in frequent contact and also influences 
the standards of those of their workers who 
formerly were yours. 

(6) But there is a larger view of the situ- 
ation which I cannot refrain from touching 
upon. Hospitals for mental disease for- 
merly kept very meager records. Now they 
keep fuller ones, and most states are glad 


to bear the extra expense, for study of these 
records by specialists has changed not only 
their own methods of treatment for the bet- 
ter but has influenced profoundly the atti- 
tude of the general public toward the mental 
diseases. Hospital records of mental pa- 
tients are fuller and better, I believe, than 
our social records, but at least our records 
have now been kept in detail long enough to 
serve as a basis for study. Social Diagnosis 
was built out of the study of social case 
records in five different cities, and the book, 
as you know, is now used in universities, 
colleges, and schools of social work as a 
text. What every social case work agency 
in your own city now probably makes some 
use of came from a system of case recording 
that may not always have seemed to justify 
the expense in every individual case, but 
adequate return has been made “ after many 
days.” 

(7) Another and more immediately prac- 
tical use is in the combined study of a whole 
group of cases each one of which shows in 
some form the same disability, though it 
appears in quite different combinations in 
the different cases. What treatment worked ? 
What did not work, and why? Some years 
ago the U. S. Bureau of Labor sent to my 
office in Philadelphia an investigator to find 
out what I knew about the practical work- 
ings of a certain new law. I brought 
together all the case records of the Phila- 
delphia society that illustrated this particular 
point and kept him busy for several weeks 
reading all their recorded complications and 
just what remedies were tried in each case. 
He went back to Washington with an en- 
tirely different idea of the workability of 
that law from the one that he brought away 
with him. The New York C. O. S. has 
made a study of every one of its family case 
records in which feeblemindedness has ap- 
peared during the last five years. This 
disability could have been indicated by a 
check mark, but its characteristics and its 
consequences could not have been so indi- 
cated. 

(8) Take some of the cases quite fully 
described in What Is Social Case Work? 
I haven’t the book here, but take the stories 
of the two widows—one of whom, as I re- 
member, drank and the other had lost all 
interest in her home. What social worker 
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could have found the way out in these diffi- 
cult situations with the aid of a series of 
check marks? Or how could these marks 
have made the sequence of events clear to 
any one else? Only the fullest and most 
careful recording made these apparent to 
me for instance. The workers who did the 
work in these two cases were conferred with 
before printing but I could never have traced 
the whole process in that way. I studied 
every word of the records again and again 
before trying to make the result available 
for the reading public. 

(9) Unless such material is gathered and 
used—used too in a spirit of the most pains- 
taking research—the public will not under- 
stand our work and will grow more and 
more niggardly in their support of it. Not 
for the welfare of any one agency or group 
of agencies, therefore, but for the future 
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of social work as a whole, I plead for honest, 
intelligent, and full, day-by-day recording of 
what is happening. It is quite true that the 
most voluminous record is not always the 
most revealing, but the meager record in 
which significant actions and reactions are 
slurred over, and nothing but the motions 
of the worker and the relief giving of the 
agency are recorded, is the worst of all. 

As you know we still have much to learn 
about records. An effort is now being made 
to make them more of an aid to good work 
than they are at present, but the abandon- 
ment of the write up is not the way in which 
to accomplish this. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mary E. RicuMonp 


Director, Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation 





CHILD MARRIAGES' 


EDWARD F. WAITE 
Judge, Minneapolis District Court 


HAVE admired the patience and calm 

with which social workers of my 

acquaintance have met the misrepre- 
sentations and jibes—sometimes cheap and 
sometimes clever—with which of late sundry 
editors and ecclesiastics have been assailing 
them and their work. Apparently I, a mere 
side-liner, am more disturbed than those 
who are actually in the game. Exceptional 
opportunities to reach the popular ear have 
seemed to me to give importance to these 
diatribes. Perhaps, therefore, the sanity of 
this little book makes the greater impression 
on me because of the irritation and disgust 
still in my mind from a fresh reading of 
Bishop Fiske’s recklessly undiscriminating 
attack in the August Mercury. Here, un- 
deniably, are social workers ; doubtless they 
classify as “paid experts,” which in the 
eminent churchman’s vocabulary means 
venal pretenders; and to the degree that 
social work has become a profession they 
are “ professional.” They are dealing with 
a subject to which few will deny great 
moment—the entrance of young children 
into marriage. To be true to type, accord- 


1Child Marriages: Mary E. Richmond and 
Fred S. Hall. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1925, 159 pp. 


ing to those who are sneering at “the up- 
lifters,” they should jump at conclusions, 
work themselves into a moral fervor, or 
pretend to do so, propose a new “ move- 
ment”? and—without fail—urge cure-all 
legislation. But one finds instead a true 
scientific approach, understatement of facts 
where strict accuracy is impossible, cautious 
suggestion of inferences, entire absence of 
emotional appeal and reiterated warning 
against reliance upon legislation. And when 
it comes to remedies, so often and so vigor- 
ously have we been assured that social 
workers always rush to reform through 
federal short-cuts, to the utter subversion of 
the Constitution, that we rub our eyes in 
astonishment when in the introductory sen- 
tences we are advised that remedies may 
and ought to be achieved “locality by 
locality and state by state.” This sounds so 
much like common sense that it should shake 
the hostile preconceptions of the most re- 
actionary reader. Furthermore, the delicate 
and complex nature of the problem, involv- 
ing as it does all sorts of social traditions 
and economic backgrounds, is recognized at 
the outset with a promising degree of frank- 
ness. 


Child Marriages is a detachable section 
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of an elaborate study of marriage laws and 
administration in the United States, spon- 
sored by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
An earlier section, American Marriage 
Laws in Their Social Aspects, has been 
available for several years, and more is yet 
to come. Doubtless it has been wise to give 
to students of social facts at the earliest 
moment practicable those results of the study 
which can be presented apart from the com- 
pleted whole. This monograph assumes 
without much discussion that too early mar- 
riage is a personal and social detriment, and 
concerns itself with questions growing out 
of that postulate. 

In fourteen states the legal minimum age 
for marriage is found to be 14 for boys and 
12 for girls, with parental consent. “ Some 
legislators, some administrators and some 
clergymen ” have been found who are satis- 
fied with this situation on the ground that 
the ages named correspond substantially 
with puberty. Miss Richmond and Mr. 
Hall, however, speedily reach the conclusion, 
from which no reader of THe Famity will 
dissent, that this standard is quite too low. 
In nine states the minimum for girls is 14, 
in eight it is 15, in seventeen it is 16, and 
in one it is 18. After a brief review. of 
physiological, climatic, geographical and 
social aspects, the authors state their own 
conclusions in terms so reasonable and con- 
vincing as to invite quotation. 


We are inclined to take a rather conservative 
view for the immediate future, believing that any 
sudden and considerable advance of the age mini- 
mum in the various states without preparatory edu- 
cation of the community and detailed provisions for 
intelligent license issuance, as well as for review 
of the evidence in exceptional cases, will do little 
good and perhaps considerable harm. With a 
minimum higher than 16 and possibly. with that 
minimum there should be some provision for the 
exceptional case. If the present minimum 
is absurdly low, as in some states it is, then ad- 
vance it gradually and at the same time see that 
the law is enforceable and enforced. A minimum 
of 14 is better than one of 12; a minimum of 16 
is much better than either; but it may be imprac- 
ticable to jump from 12 to 16. The evidence, we 
feel, points to 18 as the minimum toward which 
our cultural standards are likely to be advanced 
in time, but few states are ready for this as yet. 


In their working definition of child mar- 
riage, designed to recognize a standard to 
which practically all right-thinking people 
will agree, they characterize by that term 
marriages contracted at 15 or earlier by girls, 
and at 17 or earlier by boys. For the more 


debatable years they employ another term, 
designating as “ youthful marriage” the 
marriage of a boy of 18 or 19 or a girl of 
16 or 17. 

Throughout the book there is skillful use 
of statistics which cannot be followed in this 
review. Many will be surprised at the esti- 
mate—apparently a fair one—that there are 
living in the United States today 343,000 
women and girls who began their married 
life as child brides within the last 36 years. 
Considering husbands and children one gets 
thus an idea of the large number of persons 
whose lives have been directly affected by 
the practice of child marriage. The census 
of 1920 shows 18,388 girls still under 16 
who had married at 15 or earlier. Of these 
11,959 were native white of native parent- 
age. There is a study of 240 marriages, 
involving 250 children, which the reader is 
warned to accept as suggestive rather than 
conclusive because of the small number, 
although pains was taken to make the group 
as representative as possible. Five of the 
250 children were 11 years old when mar- 
ried, twelve were 12, and forty-four others 
under 14. One hundred nineteen were 15, 
and eight (boys) were 16 or 17. More 
than half the 240 licenses were illegally 
issued, bride or bridegroom or both being 
below the minimum age, or requisite parental 
consent being absent. In summary of results 
we quote the following : 


We should re-emphasize the fact that the re- 
ports, case records, interviews and letters from 
which these items of information about child mar- 
riages are gathered were almost all of them from 
sources more likely to be familiar with unhappy 
endings than with happy ones. Nevertheless, we 
were not prepared for the very temporary char- 
acter of this group of marriages. In 11 cases the 
husbands and wives separated in a few days, in 
7 cases in a few weeks, in 8 cases in a few months, 
and in 16 cases they never lived together or else 
never established a home of any kind. Out of 90 
cases in which present status was known, only 
16 married pairs were still living together at the 
time our information was received. In 28 of the 
90 cases annulments or divorces had been granted, 
or proceedings were still pending. 


Exceptional treatment of pregnancy cases, 
conflict with compulsory school-attendance 
laws, proof of age, parental consent and 
annulment are other phases of the subject 
which receive enlightening treatment. Space 
remains only for brief reference to two of 
these phases. 

Former connection with a juvenile court 
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has made me familiar with the almost in- 
credible folly of many parents in the control 
of their children. Of course this is often 
manifested in the matter of consent to mar- 
riage. I recall a classic instance in my own 
court. Ruby Pearl, a silly slip of a girl, 
was married to a worthless fellow while on 
probation, with the mother’s consent. On 
being taken to task by the probation officer 
the mother exclaimed in self-defense and 
remonstrance: “You needn’t blame me, 
lady, and you needn’t blame Ruby Pearl! 
He was a perfect stranger to both of us.” 
I am not surprised, therefore, to find that 
109 of the 240 marriages above referred to 
had parental consent, although 30 children 
were so young that even with consent the 
issuance of the license was illegal. Four 
were 11, five were 12, eighteen were 13. 
The investigators were able to learn more 
about the immediate circumstances of the 
109 parentally sanctioned marriages of chil- 
dren than about their sequels. But in 36 
cases subsequent facts were learned, and the 
recital of what happened makes a sordid and 
distressing record. 

Our authors discuss experiments with 
extra-parental control in rather non-com- 
mittal fashion. They do not advise the com- 
plete surrender of parental control even to 
(presumably infallible!) judicial authority. 
Age, of course, is not an absolute criterion 
of fitness for marriage. Physiological and 
mental differences cannot be ignored. Wise 
discrimination is sometimes called for, and 
since parents are not always wise it is sug- 
gested that it would be well “to provide for 
some court, or better still for some depart- 
ment, of review specially equipped to deal 
competently with problems of children and 
young people, and to which son or daughter 
on the one hand or parents on the other 
might appeal when they cannot agree on a 
question of parental consent to a marriage.” 
And since the public has a stake in every 
marriage it is not unreasonable that there 
should be some possible check upon ill- 
advised parental consent. With optimism 
which, coming from such a source, com- 
mands respectful attention, it is declared that 
“signs are not lacking that with the spread 
of social education and of education for 
marriage, parents will become able in the 
future to abandon any merely legal authority 


November 


for that inherent authority which is the fruit 
of understanding and caring.” Again: “ We 
have always to remind ourselves of the 
multitudes of fathers and mothers who are 
not only taking their parental responsibilities 
seriously but who are seeking guidance and 
help in the various crises with which they 
find themselves unable to cope single-handed, 
Legal and administrative safeguards against 
child neglect do not affect a majority of 
parents and children save as such neglect 
and exploitation in even a minority of cases 
concern every citizen.” 

In about one-third of the 240 marriages 
which were intensively studied, licenses were 
procured without parental consent by means 
of false affidavits. This is in line with 
practically all observation in this field, and 
points to the weakest point in our marriage 
law administration. It is heartening to learn 
that there have been found some licensing 
officials who take their duties seriously; but 
everybody knows that by many officials 
(taking my cue from the moderation of our 
authors I restrain my disposition to write 
“most ”’) a consent purporting to be signed 
by a parent is always accepted at face value, 
and affidavits of age are received without 
test or question. Probably the most practi- 
cal suggestions of the book are that pressure 
of public opinion be brought to bear upon 
officials to induce them to take every pre- 
caution that may be taken without impair- 
ment of legal rights to insure the integrity 
of license proceedings; and if legislation is 
needed that there be secured for marriage 
licenses the same statutory requirements for 
proof of age which have become familiar in 
school attendance and child labor laws. 
Appearance of both candidates before the 
licensing official and a waiting period be- 
tween licensing and marriage are obvious 
safeguards which have been tried and found 
useful. 


But our authors have no nostrum for the 
social ill of which they have made so careful 
a diagnosis. Their proposed “next steps” 
are discussion, study, concerted action. The 
book ends without emotion; but what is lost 
in dramatic quality is gained in definiteness; 
for it is suggested that the following lines 
of endeavor be undertaken without further 
delay : 


1. Know the work of your license issuer. 
2. Destroy the fee system. 
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Strengthen the proofs of age. 

Substitute better evidence for affidavits. 
Require both candidates to apply. 

Note that a reasonable minimum age should 
be an enforceable minimum. 

Co-ordinate the different laws of your state 
in which a minimum age is indicated. 
Procure, in states that are without it, a law 
requiring advance notice of intention. 

9, Put the marriage market town out of busi- 
ness. 


a oe 


10. Discourage hasty marriages across the state 
border. 

Child Marriages is a modest, sincere, and 
sane bit of work, by which Miss Richmond 
and Mr. Hall have placed under obligation 
all who believe that social welfare is ad- 
vanced by the application of sound thinking 
to sifted facts, and then by patiently and 
faithfully taking the next plain step. 


—- 





BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Eruicat Basis of THE State: Norman 
Wilde. Princeton University Press, 1924, 
236 pp. 

Professor Wilde, in the first sixty-one pages 
of this volume, presents what appears to us to 
be an admirable summary and discussion of the 
history of the theory of the state, coming down 
through Bosanquet and Wallis but not Maclver. 
In his own search which follows he displays a 
remarkable blend—building ideals upon the basis 
of fact. His impartial yet appreciative discus- 
sion of all the strongly marked schools of thought 
regarding the state becomes—apparently without 
intention—almost an indictment of partisanship as 
contrasted with his own matter-of-fact appraisal 
which is itself tinged with a philosophy as high 
as that of any of his predecessors, so far as 
development is concerned. In revealing what to 
him are the purposes of the state, he speaks the 
language of the case worker: “The freedom 
involved in justice is thus the freedom to discover 
and realize personality.” 

In his fundamental criticism of theories which 
would make the state activate through special 
groups, he denies that man can be considered or 
adequately represented as a “ bundle of interests.” 
Somehow the whole man must be represented, 
not as an artificer or a professional, and so on. 

The fundamental difficulty which has made the 
state so far lamentably fail in what should be 
its grand purpose—“to further the good life”— 
is not met by any such artificial substitution of 
guild and association representation with clamor- 
ous voices for our present alleged whole man 
representation. What we must find are ways and 
means of creating common wills. The difficulty 
is that we select people to represent but there is 
nothing for them to represent. 

He gives consideration to Miss Follett’s appeal 
for neighborhood association as an absolutely 
necessary prelude to any development of a com- 
mon will which is not just an addition of wills 
but a modification of them all to higher ends. 
At the same time he is as emphatic as Maclver 
in affirming that the state realizes itself not only 
through itself but through all those voluntary asso- 
ciations which are the phenomena of modern life 


and which should be recognized as parts of the 
state. Only the state as an association must itself 
function properly as the basis for all the rest. 

We believe, however, that he nowhere adequately 
develops the lines of relationships which may con- 
ceivably exist between purposeful associations and 
this undoubtedly necessary approach to the crea- 
tion of common will which may find its first steps 
through neighborhood association of the “ whole” 
people. Possibly he believes the other associa- 
tions have only an interpretative functioning; but 
is there not also the need of larger participation 
in purposeful organizations which have any sort 
of civic or social flair by more of the “ whole.” 
That is, the great bulk of people must be more 
many sided than they are now before the highest 
imagination will come into play in the growth of 
the common will. 

We commend the book to social workers as 
one of the most substantial, interesting and social 
in its treatment of the state as it is and as it 
should be. 

Francis H. McLean 
HE Ironic Humanist: Charles M. Perry. 
Midland Press, Iowa City, 1924, 192 pp. 

This little book is a collection of seven essays 
on as many unrelated subjects. If there is an 
underlying thread throughout them, its discovery 
is the reward of patient search. Indeed the real 
theme of any single one of the essays is not easy 
of detection and still less easy to follow. To 
quote the author, they “are fugitive attempts to 
achieve this quality of thought,” i.e., “a searching 
irony which holds life and death, being and 
nothingness, putrefaction and loveliness, in inti- 
mate contrast—as organic and social complements 
of each other.” To state blithely that they accom- 
plish this object would not be in justice to the 
perseverance necessary to the reviewer’s task in 
“carrying on” from cover to cover. 

The difficulty with discovering the real points 
of the essays and likewise with giving an honest 
estimate of the book is a certain round-aboutness 
of style, a rambling quality which one finds so 
charming in some essayists and a bit exasperating 
in others. Then, too, almost anyone will admit 
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that words which have the same meaning for 
reader as for author are hard to find for a philo- 
sophical discussion, and here is Mr. Perry’s poly- 
syllabic diversity making you wonder whether he 
was using the same thesaurus which you have on 
your desk. Finally, the reviewer must admit, 
though it be to his shame, that the author’s many 
allusions—mythological, Biblical, poetical—tend to 
obscure rather than elaborate the meaning for him. 

Bright spots there are. Like a miner panning 
the silt of a creek bed, the reader comes upon 
gleaming nuggets of apt phrasing, keen insight 
and flashing humor of a subtle quality. An ex- 
ample is furnished in the essay on the “ Moral 
Zodiac”’ where the author analyzes our tendency 
to concede souls to animals and assign grades of 
moral values, as, the snake, the principle of hatred ; 
the cat, selfishness; the rooster, defence of local 
traditions ; and “the jackass, self-centered, sensual, 
and vociferous, the type of the pure male prin- 
ciple.” Again one comes upon bits where well 
hammered-out thought puts some commonly ac- 
cepted thesis in a new and intriguing way. One 
just doesn’t recommend a book of this type, but 
instead stipulates the equipment needed for it: 
A bit of ironic humanism, a bit of ironic humor, 
considerable patience, and then it should be ap- 
proached not as entertainment but as an exercise— 
which I suppose most essays are, anyway. 

Paut T. Beisser 


Cuitp WELFARE LIBRARY 

The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
848 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
places its library at the disposal of all health and 
social service workers and others interested in 
child welfare. 

This library, which is entirely devoted to child 
welfare subjects, was the first of its kind to be 
established in this country and is unique in many 
respects. It contains several thousand volumes 
on nutrition, health education, school hygiene, 
mental hygiene, child labor and child psychology, 
and all the standard periodicals. 

The trained librarian’s assistance may be 
secured in connection with the gathering of 
material for special study or research. 

A package service is maintained, certain of the 
publications being available as loans for a stated 
time. The only expense is the cost of transporta- 
tion both ways. 

The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund will 
be glad to receive visits and communications from 
those wishing to avail themselves of the library 
service. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Eprtor: 

This acknowledges your letter of September 13 
in which you call my attention to an editorial jn 
Tue Famity containing a reference to a state. 
ment in my presidential address in Denver. If | 
remember the phrase used correctly it was that 
social work “is an essential supplement to the 
elemental, political, and economic philosophy upon 
which the American commonwealth rests.” 

That address was aimed not at social workers 
but at the public—or rather it was an attempt to 
give to social workers some ammunition with 
which to shoot the public. One of the things 
which has constantly amazed me in my profes- 
sional career has been the incapacity of the pro- 
fessional worker to convince the general public 
that social work is fundamental or necessary in 
our present scheme of life. The general public 
accepted charity as an unfortunate necessity but 
has always gulped at swallowing the tenets of 
organized charity; I use the phrase “ organized 
charity” meaning organized social work. Some- 
how or other the social worker has not seemed 
to catch the layman’s mind in his exposition of his 
conviction that organized charity is as essential 
as education, or business, or religion, or any other 
department of life in our social organism. 

So, as I say, I was trying to produce an argu- 
ment that would reach the laymen. Apparently, 
from the comments of laymen, the address suc- 
ceeded in that purpose. Apparently also, from 
the comments of professionals, I completely failed 
to tune in on their minds. 

To answer your direct question. I described 
social work as an essential supplement, not mean- 
ing that it was subordinate to the American politi- 
cal and economic philosophy but an absolutely 
necessary addition to the original conception, with- 
out which that philosophy could not prevail much 
longer in this country. 

My meaning might best be sensed by comparing 
society to an automobile. The gas engine is the 
thing that makes the automobile go but it would 
not go even if it had a gas engine if the flywheel 
and differential were removed. One cannot say 
that the flywheel and differential are subordinate 
to the engine in an automobile. Those parts, and 
a lot of other parts, are equally important in 
making up the complete whole. My theme in 
this speech, insofar as this statement was con- 
cerned, was a plea for a modification of the 
ancient American conception of individualism by 
the processes that social work sets in order. I 
had no thought of subordination, equality, or 
superiority. I was thinking in terms of modifica- 
tion and tried to describe it by using the word 
“ supplement.” 

Wm. J. Norton 




















